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COUNTESS PECCI 
Mother of Pope Leo XIII. 


COUNT LUDOVICO PECCI ‘ ROOM IN WHICH LEO XIII, WAS BORN, CARPINETO 
Father of Pope Leo XIII. 
CELEBRATION OF THE POPE’S SACERDOTAL 
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THE PANTOM! E OF “PUSS IN BOOTS’ AT DRURY LANE THEATRE 


"ER WEDDING OF THE KING AND QUEEN—ARRIVAL OF THE CAT 


SCENE FROM 
CELEBRATION 97 


Tue Forcep Lerrers.——For a while the world became 
rather sceptical about the very existence of the forged letters 
of which so much was said several weeks ago. At last, how- 
ever, they have been published ; and it is certainly not 
surprising that the Czar, so long as he believed in their 
authenticity, was keenly irritated by them. Had they been 
genuine, they would have proved Prince Bismarck to be one 
of the most treacherous statesmen of modern times. In his 
public policy he seemed anxious to avoid giving occasion of 
offence to Russia. He persistently declared that he desired 
to act in strict accordance with the Treaty of Berlin, and he 
carefully refrained from encouraging Prince Ferdinand. 
According to these despatches, he was secretly working all 
the time against the Russian Government, and preparing 
the way, as fast as he could, for the destruction of the Treaty 
for which he openly professed so much respect. The letters 
are remarkably clever forgeries; and coming, as they 
evidently did, from some high source, they were not un- 
naturally accepted by the Czar as authentic. The name of 
the author is not yet publicly known. Indeed, itis asserted 
that even the Russian Government does not know by whom 
they were written. This, if true, is perhaps the most 
remarkable part of a very extraordinary story; but it is 
barely credible, and no one quite believes it. The writer of 
documents which very nearly brought upon Europe the 
horrors of a great war ought not to be deprived of the fame 
he so well deserves. The authorship of the “Letters of 
Junius” isa small matter compared with the authorship of 
these mysterious papers. The person who wrote them has 
the distinction of having cherished as wicked a purpose as 
any that ever entered the mind of a human being. What he 
designed was to gain his private ends by creating complica- 
tions which might have led to the death of hundreds of 
thousands of innocent men, and to the ruin-of more than 
one great State. 


nt 


THe “Times” CENTENARY.——The Times newspaper 
seems such an obvious feature'in our social arrangements, it 
has appeared for so long a period with such unfailing regu- 
larity, that it is difficult to realise how very recently (for a 
hundred years is but a brief space in the life of a nation) the 
world-renowned journal had no existence. For various 
_ reasons, therefore, it was advantageous that on New Year's 

Day the 7%mes should celebrate its centenary, and this it did, 
according to its wont, in a modest manly way. It is instruc- 
tive to contrast the half-humorous, half-apologetic tone of 
the five-year-old journal when it announced its change of 
name from Universal Register to Times, with the confident, 
yet carefully-measured language of the same newspaper in 
its maturity. We need not here dwell on the gradual expan- 
sion and improvement of the 7%mes. Its progress reflects 
the similar expansion and improvement of the Empire 
generally. The account given on Monday of the contents 
of the early copies of the Times, and of the difficulties with 
which it had to contend, was so interesting that its present 
conductors might supplement this hereafter by devoting one 
or more articles to the gradual changes wrought in the Times, 
both as regards size and the arrangement of the news and 
advertisements. To an elderly man it seems only the other 
day when the Zzmes consisted of only two sheets (each con- 
taining four pages) the outer sheet being mainly advertise- 
ments. In dining-rooms and coffee-houses, therefore, the 
man who had got possession of the middle sheet was 
regarded with eyes of envy. We should like to know when 
the little ships and coaches ceased to head the announce- 
ments of those conveyances ; when (this is quite a recent 
change) the names in the “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages” 
were first given in capitals ; and, in short, numerous other 
items of information of this sort. 
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Tux WATERLOO MemoriaL.—Not a few English folks 
will experience an unpleasant feeling on seeing that it has been 
found necessary to again “ send round the hat ” fora memorial 
to certain gallant souls who fell at Waterloo. It is the old, 
old story; they were buried, and forgotten by the country 
for whom they risked and lost their lives. Precisely the 
same thing has happened again and again; John Bull has so 
much to do that, like the Laputan sages, he needs to have his 
memory jogged from time to time. Why not found a per- 
manent committee or association to look after the distant 
graves of our soldiers and sailors? What is every one’s 
business is no one’s business ; it was not the concern of any 
one in particular to see that the remains of the officers in- 
terred at the old cemetery, Brussels, and round about Mont St. 
Jean, had a suitable monument erected over them after their 
removal to the new cemetery. So they would have been 
thrust away into some unconsidered corner, but for the 
vigilance of a few Englishmen on the spot. Luckily, the 
discovery was made in time to save us from that national 


disgrace. All that is now required is the sum of 1,100/., a 
trifle which, no doubt, will be forthcoming in the course of a 
few days. But the matter should not be allowed to rest 


here ; 
charged with the duty of preventing the possibility of such 


scandals as the one spoken of in the Committee’s report. 


there should be some department of State specially. 
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“ The German military monuments on the field of Waterloo 
are admirably kept,” it states, “ but England has hitherto 
done nothing to perpetuate the memory of her-soldiers who 
fell in-the battles of 1815.” We laugh at the Chinese for 
worshipping their ancestors ; perhaps we should be none the 
worse for copying this filial piety to a limited extent. 


_AustRIA AND Russia.—A good many English Liberals 
are extremely angry with Austria for the excitement she is 
manifesting in the present crisis of European affairs. They 
talk as if she alone were responsible for the troubles which 
are now menacing the peace of the world. It seems to be 
forgotten that the questions in dispute are questions of life 
and death to the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. In every 
Slavonic province of the Austrian Empire a propaganda is 
carried on in the interest of Russia ; and if the Czar became 
master of Bulgaria, the Hapsburg Dynasty would be in 
imminent peril. Even in ordinary times Austria is com- 
pelled by the necessities of her situation to watch closely the 
movements of Russian policy, and it would be madness on 
her part if, at a time when Russia is profoundly agitated, she 
were not more than ever on her guard. That Russia would 
willingly go to war, if she were sure that Austria would be 
her only enemy, there can be little doubt ; but in the actual 
circumstances of Europe we may hope that her impulses 
will for the present be restrained. Germany has a sincere 
desire for peace, and Prince Bismarck has often declared that 
his country has no direct interest in the Eastern Question. 
The Czar and his: advisers know well, however, that 
Germany could not afford to let the Austrian Empire be 
destroyed. Then there is Italy in the background, and the 
action of England cannot be definitely foreseen. Con- 
fronted by such conditions as these, Russia may well pause 
before adopting an adventurous policy, and those who have 
the best right to an opinion on the subject seem to have 
arrived at the conclusion that she has decided to postpone 
the fulfilment of her plans to a more convenient season. 
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PERMANENT Deacons.——Noniinally, there are three 
Orders of ministers in the Church of England, namely, 
bishops, priests, and deacons ; but, practically, the diaconate is 
merely a stepping-stone to the priesthood, and, as far as the 
general public is concerned, the deacon is simply a clergy- 
man who is disallowed from reciting the Absolution. It has 
now been resolved by Convocation to reconstitute the 
diaconate, on traditional apostolic principles, as a genuine 
and distinct working order of ministers. This will be of 
essential benefit to the Church, which is almost everywhere 
greatly undermanned, especially in crowded centres of popula- 
tion. As long as the present system is maintained, this under- 
manning is likely to become still more conspicuous, because, 
owing ‘to the decline in the value of Church property, and 
from other causes, holy Orders have lost much of their 
attraction as a means of livelihood. To put the matter 
plainly, parents are growing more and more unwilling to 
embark their sons in a profession which necessitates an 


expensive training, and frequently produces such an inade- . 


quate pecuniary result. Already the dearth of curates is 
becoming a serious difficulty for incumbents. At the 
same time there are numbers of laymen possessed of zeal and 
sufficient leisure, who would willingly serve the Church to 
the utmost of their capacity, without expectation of pecuniary 
recompense, if they could be guaranteed a distinct official 
status, such as would be conferred by their admission to a 
permanent diaconate. 


Tue Revenve Returns.—After making all due deduc- 
tions for this and that, it cannot be contended that the yield 
of taxation during the third quarter of the fiscal year 
equalled expectations. The second quarter showed such 
promise that it really seemed as if the long-expected, long- 
delayed recovery in trade had set in at last. This comforting 
belief is once more shattered; comparing the last two 
quarters, they point very clearly to a considerable shrinkage 
of trade in the second. This tallies, too, with the evidence 
afforded by the returns of pauperism, and by the widening 
area of industrial distress. Nor has there been any climatic 
or political cause to check commerce. Our manufactures 
have had many things in their favour—cheap money, cheap 
labour, cheap raw materials, and open weather. Yet they 
cannot be doing well, or the effect would be surely seen in 
an increased consumption of tax-paying luxuries. Since this 
is not the case, but rather the reverse, the inevitable conclu- 
sion presents itself that the spending power of the nation 
tends to diminish. It may be that the present quarter will 
witness another start in the upward direction : judging from 
the railway traffic receipts during the Christmas week, many of 
the working classes would seem to be in tolerably good cir- 
cumstances. But, until the 31st of March arrives, economy 
should rule in the household and caution on ’Change. We 
began to holloa, it is clear, hefore we were out of the wood 
and we have now to pay the. penalty for that premature 
jubilation by having to make the best of hopes deferred and 
sick hearts. 


Tue Popr's JuBILEE.——It-is-a curious~sign of-the times 
that many Protestants ‘were almost as much interested as 
Roman Catholics in the celebration of the Pope’s Jubilee. 
Among the gifts sent to him was a splendid one from Queen 
Victoria, and at the great ceremony in St. Peter’s he wore 
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the triple crown presented by the Emperor William, These 
presents may be regarded as symbols of the fact that the old 
feeling which led Protestants to think of the Pope as Anti- 
christ has wholly, or’ almost. wholly, died out. Protestants 
who have no sympathy whatever with the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church have learned that as 
the head of a vast religious organisation, and as the repre- 
sentative of great spiritual forces, the Pope is worthy of all 
respect. To the present occupant of the Holy See they are 
ready to do honour, not only for the sake of his office, but 
because as a man he has displayed high and noble moral 
qualities. In every important crisis he has acted with 
singular moderation and wisdom, and it is well known that 
in all Christendom there is no one who has a warmer sym- 
pathy with the poor, the miserable, and the oppressed. It 
would have been strange, therefore, if on so interesting an 
occasion as his Jubilee sensible Protestants had not been 
willing to add their congratulations and good wishes to those 
of devout Roman Catholics. The only jarring note was 
struck by the Italian Government, which removed Duke 
Torlonia, the Mayor of Rome, from office, because he offered 
to His Holiness, through the Cardinal-Vicar, the greetings 
of the city. No doubt the Italian Government, in its rela- 
tions to the Papacy, has an extremely difficult part to play ; 
but in this affair it seems to have acted with unnecessary 
harshness in the maintenance of its strictly legal rights. 
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- Joint-Stock ComPpaANiEs.——The quantity of prospectuses 
which, after a hasty glance, and often after no glance at all, 
most of us throw nearly every day into the waste-paper 
basket, will teach the most unobservant that a vast number 
of these enterprises are started every year, but few are’ 
probably prepared for the formidable appearance which the 
total makes when printed in small type, and occupying two 
columns of the Zzmes City article. Judging from the pro- 
spectuses, every one of these concerns supplies a “ felt 
want,” and is bound to attain success. But do they attain 
it, except in a minority of cases ?- How many of these com- 
panies .will be “ going.concerns ” five or ten years hence? 
The best way to answer this question is to get a list of the 
companies which were started ten years or five years ago, 
and then ascertain (it is well worth the while of an intending 
investor to take some trouble in acquiring this information) 
how many of them have realised the anticipations set forth 
in the prospectus. We are addressing these words of caution 
to bond fide investors, not to mere gamblers, who simply 
take shares with the object of clearing out as soon as a rise 
in price insures them a profit, and who care not a button 
about the ultimate success or failure of the enterprise. It is 
lamentable to think how much hardly-earned money is 
annually wasted in various plausible but unsound schemes. 
The Limited Liability Act wants overhauling. All com- 
panies should be compelled before beginning operations to 
deposit with Government a substantial percentage of their 
proposed capital in the form of caution-money, the said 
caution-money not being returnable until the affairs of the com- 
pany have been certified by a Government auditor to be in a 
sound working condition. Such a measure would hamper no 
legitimate enterprise, but it would undoubtedly injure the - 
business of those who adopt the late Duc de Morny’s saying : 
Les affaires ? l’argent des autres, 


Tus Cry FRoM DEPTFORD AND GREENWICH.—What- 
ever may be the case in other parts of the metropolis, there 
seems little question about the existence of exceptional dis- 
tress at Deptford and Greenwich. Major Cox shows that 
several local firms have been discharging their hands by the 
hundred, and that fact alone will suffice to convince any one 
who knows the locality, that there must be a serious 
amount of industrial suffering. The issue between Major 
Cox and the local notables who deny that any occasion exists 
for extraordinary relief measures is, apparently, more one of 
degree than of fact. Both parties to the controversy admit 
the existence of great distress, but the three incumbents 
hold with the vice-chairman of the Board of Guardians that 
they can cope with it without calling in public assistance. 
Major Cox merely disputes their ability to do so in a suitable 
manner; that is, by providing the more respectable un- 
employed with work not tainted by parish relief. He 
believes that there are numbers who are able and willing to 
labour hard for a living, but who hold the workhouse in 
abhorrence. Here we have the weak point in.our Poor Law 
system thrusting itself forward, as it always does during times 
of distress. It was never intended nor expected by the 
founders of the system that the receipt of Union relief should 
carry with it a social. stigma. All they sought was that no 
man, woman, or child in these isles should ever again die of 
starvation. Unfortunately, there is no disputing that 
admission to the workhouse does lower a workman’s social 
status, and it speaks well for the growing self-respect of the 
class that so many should prefer the severest privations to 
the disgrace of entering the pauper ranks. 


Tue Duc p’AuMALE.——The Duc d’Aumale has never 
concealed that he was made very unhappy by the decree 
which compelled him to quit his native land. He has a 
sincere love for France, and proved the strength of his feel- 
ing by his recent splendid gift to the French Academy. His 
friends have lately been urging that he should be allowed to 
return, and the necessary permission would no doubt be 
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ed if he would formally disclaim any connection with 
the movement for the overthrow of Republican institutions. 
The Duke is too sensible to suppose that under existing 
conditions Monarchy can be restored ; and, so far as his 
personal inclinations are concerned, he would probably be 
willing to give any pledge that might be required of him. 
But he could not honourably dissociate himself ‘from the 
Comte de Paris, so that for the present he will have to be 
content with such duties and pleasures as may come in his 
way in exile. For the sake of the Republic itself, however, 
it may be hoped that not only he, but all French Princes, 
will by and by be allowed to settle: at home if they please. 
No good has come of the illiberal measure by which they 
were driven across the frontier. Had the Comte de Paris 
remained in France, it would have been necessary for him to 
He would have known that he was watched, and 


grant 


act warily. 


that caution alone could give him a chance of ultimate 


success. Abroad, he has stepped forth boldly asa Pretender ; 
and his grievances have given him a fresh claim upon the 
loyalty and sympathy of the Monarchical party. Let him 
and his kinsmen have free access to Paris, and the probability 
is that, under a just system of administration, their influence 
would not in the end be more dangerous than that of any 
other old and wealthy family. 


VoLaPiix.——If Mr. Dornbusch is correct in his assertion 
that there are already half-a-million persons corresponding 
in and learning Volapiik, then it must be admitted that this, 
“the universal language of the future,” has already passed 
beyond the point when it can be killed by small witticisms. 
It must be remembered, too, that English-speaking nations, 
owing to the favourable position which their language holds 
as “a universal provider ” of intercourse, are apt to 
approach this question with a natural amount of prejudice. 
“ Why bother about Volaptik,” they say, “ when you have the 
famous tongue of Shakespeare and Milton already at your 
service—copious, flexible, singularly free from inflections, 
liberal in admitting into its ranks any useful foreign word or 
phrase, and already spoken by about a hundred millions ofthe 
most enterprising people on the surface of the globe? * To the 
English-speaker these arguments seem self-sufficient, but the 
inhabitants of such regions as Eastern Europe, Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Belgium, whose mother-speech is kept almost 
entirely for home-consumption, may reasonably feel desirous 
for the invention of a language which would save them the 
trouble of acquiring at least four languages, such as French, 
German, Italian, and English. Whether Volapiik fulfils the 
conditions required for complete success, we are unable to 
say, but it certainly seems constructed on a systematic and 
" philosophical basis, and it possesses thé modern attraction of 
brevity. Nobody supposes that Volaptk will supersede other 
languages, but, especially for commercial intercourse, it may 
become a very convenient adjunct. 


Tue Mepway STEAM RESERVE.——It is well that 
Admiral Rous is not with us. Were he to see the splendid 
fleet of warships which goes by the name of the Medway 
Steam Reserve, he might feel constrained to admit that 
Nelson’s finest three-deckers would have made a poor show 
in comparison. It is not saying too much to affirm that a 
single vessel of the Medway force—say, the Bentow—could 
have smashed and sunk both of the fleets that fought in 
Trafalgar Bay. And if one could do that, as she most cer- 
tainly could, what are we to say of the fighting power of 
twenty of these “tin kettles,” with an equal number of 
first-class torpedo craft to form a second line? No doubt, 
some naval expert will shortly prove by arithmetical demon- 
stration that France or Italy, or perhaps Monte Carlo, could 
present an even more formidable appearance. We fully 
expect to hear that the Bexdow is of ‘ obsolete type,” that 
her armour could be penetrated as easily as damp ginger- 
bread, and that her 110-ton breechloaders are popguns. Nor 
shall we be surprised to learn, on the same excellent 
authority, that the new armour-plated cruisers are as slow as 
Dutch galliots. They can only steam some eighteen or 
nineteen knots an hour, and what is that in these advanced 
times? Yet we presume to believe that the Narcissus, 
Australia, Immortalité, and even the Warspite, would make 
very tolerable “ greyhounds of the sea ” did occasion arise. 
On the whole, the Medway Steam Reserve would prove, 
apparently, a toughish customer, whoever might be its 
assailant. It is said to be the strongest fleet for fighting 
purposes ever known in our insular history. So it ought to 
be ; it has cost the country close on six millions. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Mis MARY ANDERSON 


HERMIONE and PERDITA 


in 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
SRY EVENING “at 8 
15. 

se . Forbes-Robertson, F, H. Macklin, J. Hactean, G. Warde, W. H. 
Mesdaines Anderson, A. Lewis, F. Mellish, Pagden, and Charles Collette. 
pegedames John Billington, Zeffie Tilbury, Mary Ayrton, Mabel Hoare, E. 
esthond, Helena acre, and , : 

S MARY ANDERSON. 
AL go the Farce, VANDYKE BROWN. Mr. Charles Collette. Doors open 


at g ° 
Seats can be secured one month in advance at the Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open 
daily, ro till 5, by letter or telegram. sai 
anager, Mr. C. J. ABUD. 
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eee de THEATRE. oe ee Proprietress, 
rs. S. LaNne.— NING at GORGEOUS, COMIC 
PANTOMIME, KING TRICKEE. Mrs, S. Lanes The Great Chirgwin, Misses 
Millie Howes, Hate Cohen, Myra Massey, Howe, Floretta, Florence. Messrs. J. V. 
T. Passmore, W. Gardiner, M. Ouseley, igwood, Ellis, Newbound, Tom Lovell. 
Morning Performance Every Monday at 1. 
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Miss Grace Harvey, Mr. Harry ia a eal 


dunue ae pea HALL, PICCADILLY. 

ISTAKEABLE SUCCESS OF 

HE MOORE ann BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
NEW AND MAMMOTH HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


Pronounced_ by th hole of the leading dail: id kh a 
THE VERY BEST THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRODUCED BY THIS 


e OMPAN 
TWO HOURS AND A HALF OF DELIGHTFUL MUSIC ard REFINED 


EVERY AFTERNOON AT, THREE 
EVERY NIGH A Paes EIGHT. 
é joors 0 . 
_ Tickets and Places can be secured at "Austin's Office, St. James’s Hall, One Month 
in advance. o fees of any description, Children under twelve admitted to all 
parts of the Hall (Gallery excepted) at half-price. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
N‘ A FANCY DRESS BALL 
aaah eee libel Sis” Abb, MErEPau 
SUNDS OF THIS CHARTEY, oo 210 OF February next 
the distinguished patronage of 


Und 
‘RH. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
NCESS LOUISE Marehtoness of Lorne. 


A FEST A DI AN AID OF THE FUNDS 
Will'also be held at the HOTEL METROPOLE early in MAY ‘next, of which 
particulars will be duly announced later on. 
Donations and Subseriptions will be thankfully received by Augustus Prevost, 
Esq, Treasurer, 79, Westbourne Terrace, W.; Messrs. Coutts and Co.. 59, Strand, 


W.C., and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 
NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary. 


THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 


completed a few_days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 35, New Bond Street, with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRASTORIUM.” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


EPHTHAH’S VOW. By Epwin Lone, R.A. THREE 


NEW PICTURES —:. JEPHTHAS RETURN. 2.ON THE MOUN- 
THE MARTYR—are NOW ON VIEW with his celebrated ANNO 


TAINS. 3. 

DOMING, ZEUXIS AT CROTONA, &c, at THE GALLERIES,, 168, New 

Bond Street, from 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 

THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
PARTING DAY. . . . . « + « BW. Leaver. 
SWIMMING CONTEST. . 6 «  « WAT. SCHAFER. 
MILKING TIME . . . «© « «+ «© T. STAPLE. 
WINDSORCASTLE . . . «= «= : C, HEFFNER. 
WANING OF THE YEAR. . . ~~ Ernest ParTon. 
LITTLETON-ON-THAMES . . . ~ HENRY Fox. 
EXCELSIOR . . =. > + « « W. Strutt. 


HAMPTON COURT... : -: G. Montsarp. 
END OF THE HARVEST. _. .  « GF, WEATHERBEE. 


‘The largest assortment of Engravings in London in stock 
GEO. REES. 15, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


B RIGHTON. — Frequent Trains 
From Victoria and London Bridge. ‘ 

‘Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season ickets. 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare 128 6d., including cullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, | 
Admitting to the Grand-Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m, Fare ros. 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London and Brighton 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern an Midland Districts. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Vid NEW- 
HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 345. 25S., 18S. ;, Return, 57S.. 41S., 325, 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
S TH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of tnterest. 


NR 
FoR full particulars see Time Book and Handbills, to be obtained 
at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :-West End eneral Office, 28, Regent 
Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hays’ Agency, 
Cornhill ; and Cook’s Ludgate Circus Office. 
(By Order) ‘A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


[re 
CRUISE to the MEDITERRANEAN and BLACK SEA.— 
The Steam Yacht VICTORIA. 1,804 Tons Register 1.500 Horse Power (R. D 
Lunham, Commander, late of S.Y. Ceylon ), will, on the 4th February, be des; tehed. 
from Gravesend for a Seventy-five Days’ Cruise, calling at Lisbon, Malaga Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu, Pirzeus, Constantinople, the Crimea, Smyrna, les, Beyrout, 
affa, Alexandria, Malta. Tunis, Bougie. Algiers, Gibraltar, and Tangier. e 
Victoria is fitted with the Electric Light and all Modern Tin provements ‘About ist 
November next it is proposed to make a CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD. For 
particulars and cards to view the ship. apply to Manager, Steam Yacht Victoria 
Office, Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Street, 9. W. 
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To LireRARY ConTRIBuToRS.——ZJ order to save trouble 
and disappointment the Editor begs to state that he has 
already on hand an ample supply of both Lone and SHORT 
Stories jor a@ considerable time to come. 


Norice.——With this Number are issued, as Two Extra 
SUPPLEMENTS, fhe FRONTISPIECE, TiTLE-PaGE, and INDEX 


to VoL. XXXVI. . 
NOTICE. 
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THE PAPAL JUBILEE 


Tue Pecci family, of which Leo XIII. is so distinguished a 
member, is a very old and patrician Italian house, and has long 
been prominent in Roman Catholic annals, counting amongst 
other ecclesiastical notabilities two “ venerables,” the Blessed Pietro 
Pecci and the Blessed Margaret Pecci. Joseph Pecci, an elder 
brother of the Pope, is also a member of the College of Cardinals. 


The Pope's father, Ludovico Domenico Pecci, was an old 
Napoleonic Colonel, and his mother was Anna Francisco Prosperi 
de Cori. The Pope was born on March 2nd, 1810, at the ancestral 
home at Carpineto, a little town of some five thousand inhabitants, 
built on the crest.of a height forming part of the Lepini Chain in 
the States of the Church. The house itself, like many Italian 
ancestral homes, was somewhat dilapidated, and one of the first acts of 
Leo XIII. was to undertake its restoration. A leading characteristic 
of the Pope is his affection for his family, and his first letter an- 
nouncing his election was written by him to his brothers, to 
whom he sent his apostolic benediction, An account of the 
actual celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pope’s entry into 
the priesthood will be found in another column ; but our double- 
page engraving, from the picture by Count A. de Courten, repre- 
senting Leo XIII. on his sedia gestatoria, will give an idea of the 
nature of the crowning ceremony in St. Peter’s—the blessing urdi 
et orbi, which has not been pronounced in the great cathedral since 
the Pope gave it forth from the inner balcony on the day of his 
election. In our picture, however, the scene is not in St. Peter’s 
but in the beautiful Sistine Chapel—the occasion being the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the Papal coronation, and the Pope is 
shown giving his blessing to the assembled congregation. This is 
always a picturesque and imposing rite. The Pope, wholly in 
white, save for the gold embroidery on his mantle and the jewels on 
his tiara, presents a most majestic appearance as, borne aloft on the 
sedia—surrounded by his chief officers of state—he passes down the. 
chapel. The gorueaus yellow and red uniforms of the Swiss guards, 
the scarlet and white robes of the cardinals, and the waving ostrich 
plumes overshadowing the Papal Chair, all unite to form a striking 
picture which, once seen, cannot be easily forgotten. 


“PUSS IN BOOTS” AT DRURY LANE 


Tue chief defect of this pantomime is its inordinate length and 
overpowering magnificence. Year by year Mr. Augustus Harris 
endeavours to excel his former efforts, and as none but himself can 
be his parallel, he ends by cramming into one pantomime enough to 
make half-a-dozen pieces of the sort. Of the many brilliant scenes, 
one of the most. brilliant is the Silver Wedding of the King (Mr. 
Herbert Campbell) and the Queen (Mr. Harry Nicholls). It is so 
magnificent in effect, it presents such an array of lovely colours and 
rich stuffs and delightful appearances, that it may be ranked as one 
of the highest efforts in this line of the famous Augustus Druriolanus. 
The scene represents the Palace of the King and Queen, a dazzling 
structure of white marble, and down the grand staircase there pass 
successively all the Court retainers in dresses whose hues exhaust 
the whole catalogue of colours. 


CHRISTMAS SPORTS AT THE NORMAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE BLIND 


THE Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind (to give the Institution its full title), is situated at Upper 
Norwood, and on the afternoon of December 28th, the sixteenth 
Christmas Tree Festival was held there. The “Tree,” twenty- 
seven feet high, was presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and many of the gifts which it bore were created by the deft fingers 
of the College pupils. It is their custom to give each other keep- 
sakes, and there are always in stock a large number of books em- 
bossed by hand. Dr. F. J. Campbell, the energetic Director of the 
Institution (who is himself blind), had for a long time been desirous 
to find some sports for the blind—something Tess mechanical than 
gymnastic exercises, in which they are already proficient—which 
should afford them as much delight as cricket and football give to 
those who can see. Excellent substitutes have at length been found. 
Rinks are now provided for roller-skating, tracks for cycling, water 
for rowing, there is a beautiful swimming-bath, and an adaptation 
of skittles to the blind, invented by Dr. Campbell and entitled the 
“ Rob Roy.” The enthusiasm of the pupils for these amusements 
is quite remarkable. We may add that the earnings of the old 
pupils during the past year amounted to more than 10,000/. All, 
except two or three, of thee young persons, if they had not 
received a practical training, would have been dependent members 
of society. 


“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK” AT COVENT GARDEN 


Tuls year the two big theatres are rivals in the matter of panto- 
mimes, and the playgoer who is hesitating which to choose had better 
go and see both. Drury Lane may excel Covent Garden as regards 
dresses and spectacular effects generally; but there is nothing in 
the comic department at Drury Lane so good in its way as the 
Fe-Fo-Fi-Fum of Mr. George Conquest, jun. This giant, although 
he is ten feet high, and wields a gigantic club, and possesses an 
enormous appetite, is by no means a bad fellow at bottom. In fact, 
“he is all right when you know him, but you’ve got to know him 
first.” The ubiquitous Jack, of whom Miss Fannie Leslie is a most 
agile and versatile representative, soon. discovers the giant’s good 
qualities, as, for example, when he shakes hands, and joins in the 
rustic festivities, after a set-to (in which the monster has been 
defeated) according to the strict rules of the P.R. Nor must Mrs. 
Giant be forgotten, a_ thin and vixenish lady, divertingly imper- 


- sonated by Mr. Sam Wilkinson. The old story of “Jack and the 


Beanstalk” is told by the authors in a sufficiently straightforward 
manner; though, in order to enlarge the dees of incidents 
requisite for a four hours’ performance, they have cleverly interwoven 
fragments from other nursery legends. 
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ENTRANCE TO HARBOUR, STORNOWAY SHOOTING LODGE AT EISHKEN, LOCH SHELL 


LOCH SEAFORTH HEAD, SHOWING THE HILLS DRIVEN FOR DEER A SHIELING, THE DWELLING USED BY THE PEOPLE 
WHO LOOK AFTER CATTLE 3 


GENERAL VIEW OF LAXSAY, LOCHS DISTRICT 
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VIEW NEAR BALALLAN, LOCHS DISTRICT ENTRANCE TO LOCH SHELL 


THE RECENT RAIDS BY CROFTERS ON DEER FORESTS IN LEWIS 


RAID ON DEER FORESTS 

Avour 2,000 cottars marched at daybreak on November 22nd, 
headed by pipers, from the various crofterships of Lochs Parish, 
Island of Lewis, for Park and Aline deer forests. Numbers of 
them were armed with rifles, and they took with them tents, stores, 
and other baggage. Their object was to pitch their camp on the 
mountains for several weeks, and exterminate the deer. They 
alleved that three-fourths of the parish was wasted under deer 
while 6,000 crofters were starving, portions of the land now under 
deer having formerly been cultivated by the crofters. The raiders 
having mustered at Seaforth Head, on the Park shooting ground, 
proceeded to beat the western part of the forest, driving and killing 
deer. The next day similar ‘operations were conducted, but on a 
different route. Some of the men asserted that they were actuated 
by sheer necessity, having little or no food. After the second day’s 
raid, the expedition appears to have come to an end, the raiders 
having dispersed and returned to their homes. Their dispersal may 
have been partly due to the fact that H.M.S. dyax, with 500 men 
on board, was ordered to proceed to Lewis to assist in suppressing 
the deer raids and other disturbances in that island.—Our engravings, 
which afford some idea of the scenery and buildings in the disturbed 
locality, are from sketches by Captain V. Farquharson, Royal Scots. 


THE TEA INDUSTRY IN CEYLON 


Our illustrations, from sketches taken wy Mr. John L. K. Van - 


Dort, at Blackstone Estate, Ambegamowa istrict, represent some 
cf the chief processes of preparing the tea for the market. When 
the plants arrive at maturity they are pruned and almost denuded of 
leaves, From the shoots which follow only the tender leaves are 

lucked—the bud with the half-developed leaf, and the one next it. 

hese are called “flush,” and after manufacture are known as 
Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong and Sou- 
chong, according to the quality of the leaf. -Women and children 
pick the leaves, which are withered in lofts, and then rolled by 
machinery—the rolling breaking the shells and twisting the leaves. 
They are now left to ferment in trays, and then fired and dried in a 
“sirocco,” or dryer. This is the last process, the tea being finally 
packed, and despatched to the railway-station in bullock carts. The 
labourers on tea estates, with the exception of a few Sinhalese 
carpenters, are Tamils from Southern India. In the sketch of the 
roll-call the manager’s dwelling-house and the factory are shown, 
with Adam’s Peak in the distance. The monkish looking figures in 
cowls are labourers, with their blankets folded over their heads as a 
protection against the cold of the morning. The itinerant tea 
vendor is a Tamil, and his customers Sinhalese. 


BURNING CF THE GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON 

Tis house was built to replace the Philharmonic Theatre 
(situated on the same spot), which was virtually gutted by fire on 
September 6th, 1882. On the night of Wednesday, December 28th, 
a crowded audience assembled to witness the pantomime at the 
Grand Theatre, and dispersed at 11.30°P.M. An hour and a half 
later, the fireman on night duty observed a small fire among the 
“flies” above the stage, at once turned on the water, and played 
his hose on the flames. In ten minutes, the entire building was 
ablaze, by half-past one the theatre was burning like a furnace, and 
by two o'clock this great building, filled a short time before by an 
audience of some 3,000 spectators, and a large staff of performers, 
attendants, and workmen, was reduced to ruins. Although Mr. 
Wilmot, the lessee, and his family lived on the premises, providen- 
tially no lives were lost, but one man (a stableman) was seriously 
injured by the fall of a wall, and several horses were destroyed. A 
public subscription has been opened on behalf of the employes of the 
establishment, who are thrown.out of work ata time when the staffs 
at other theatresare complete. Some of the performers have also lost 
their wardrobes. The fire is thought to have been due to an escape 
of gas ignited by one of the jets left burning throughout the night 
for purposes of inspection. 


THE BURMESE NEW YEAR—A WARM CORNER IN 
MANDALAY DURING THE WATER FESTIVAL 

Tue New Year in Burma, which commences on the 12th of 
April, is ushered in with rejoicing and festivities, chief amongst the 
latter being the Water Festival. The young Burmans of both sexes, 
decked out in holiday attire, carry out with great zeal the prescribed 
form for its celebration, and, heedless of their gay raiment, douse 
one another with water, using squirts of curious design, or having 
recourse to the less aristocratic but more efficacious chattie, the con- 
tents of which are amply sufficient for a small bath. 

Foreigners do not escape these miniature showers, and the sketch, 
by Mr. A. E. Congdon, Lieut. 2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers, depicts 
the field officer, going his rounds, suddenly attacked by native ladies, 
boys, and girls, whose squirts and chatties send him on his way 
congratulating himself that he is wearing khaki, and nota red tunic. 


“ROMOLA” 

IN the picture which forms our frontispiece Mr. E. Blair Leighton 
has given us a vivid picture of the heroine of George Eliot’s great 
romance, as she is described during the happiest period of her life, 
before her union with the handsome and fascinating, but false and 
treacherous Greek, Tito, has brought sorrow and bitterness to her 
heart. Seated at her bliad father’s knee in his library, she is read- 
ing from one of the learned tomes Bardo loves so well, while Tito 
enters to take up his daily duties, and brings “‘a_new vigour in the 
voice, a new cheerfulness in the blind face ” of the old man, and a 
yet greater feeling of delight to the maiden, whose fate but a few 
minutes hater he is to seal by telling her his love, to be met by the 
tender avowal, “I know, ow, what it is to be happy.” 


“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” 


A New Story by James Payn, illustrated by George Du Maurier, 
begins on page 17. 


CHURCH PARADE AT BRIGHTON 
Our artist’s drawing represents a scene which may be witnessed 
in any garrison town on a Sunday. The /ocale in the present 
instance is Brighton, and the soldiers belong to the 2nd Dragoons 
(Royal Scots Greys), who are at present quartered there. The 
Church parade forms a bit of enlivening colour in the staid and 


sombre British Sunday. The gay uniforms, and the lively tunes ° 


with which the march of the soldiers to their bafracks is accom- 
panied, strike upon the eye and ear of the spectator with a sense of 
agreeable contrast. Church parades.are commoner now than they 
used to be. They are not confined to the Regulars. The Volun- 
teers occasionally follow the custom, while temperance and other 
associations make such ceremonials an opportunity for collecting 
subscriptions for charitable purposes. 


LONDON MorTALITY decreased the week before last, and 1,501 
deaths were registered, against 1,622 during the previous seven 
days, a decline of 121, being 374 below the average, and at the rate 
of 18°6 per 1,000. These deaths included 38 from scarlet fever (10 
below the average), 30 from measles, 24 from diphtheria, 104 from 
whooping-cough, 15 from enteric fever (8 below the average), I 
from an ill-defined form of continued fever, 8 from diarrhoea and 
dysentery, and not one from small-pox, typhus, or cholera. Deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 357, and were 
185 below the average. Different forms of violence caused 46 
deaths ; 41 were the result of negligence or accident. Four cases of 
suicide were registered. There were 2,406 births registered, being 
337 below the average. 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF 1887 


Very few years in the generation so nearly approached the ideal 
of a fine season throughout as 1887. Sunshine was in excess in 
almost all parts of the British Islands, in nearly every month of the 
year. Violent storms were very few, and there were no destructive 
floods. Extreme frost did not prevail beyond the first three weeks 
of the year. Nor was the heat extreme at any time, though the 
summer was warm. There was indeed drought in excess, an 
large districts of the country, such as the North of England, the 
greater -part of Ireland, and nearly the whole of Scotland, felt 
the want of rain most seriously during the summer and autumn 
months, but even the drought had its compensations in the calm 
beauty and limpid clearness of the atmosphere, for weeks together 
at a time, when far too often the beauty of the summer is marre 
by frequent showers. . a F 

January was our coldest month. In its opening weeks it threatened 
for a time to rival the frost of the early part of 1886, when for a 
period of seventy-five days the thermometer did not rise above 
sodeg. in any part of England. But the frost of January, 1887, though 
severe, was happily short-lived ; it was gone ‘by the roth, and the 
rest of the month was exceedingly mild and pleasant. The coldest 
day of January, which was also the coldest day of 1887, was the 
and. On that day the shade thermometer fell at Cambridge to 
12 deg., at Oxford to 14 deg., and in London to 15 deg. The lowest 
temperatures reported from Scotland in January were 22 deg. at 
Nairn and 23 deg. at Leith. Sumburgh Head, Shetland, had not a 
single day in January on which there was frost; 33 deg. was its 
lowest point, and snow fell in the far North of Scotland on one day 
in January ; while at Loughborough it fell on nine days, at Oxford 
on eight days, and at Cambridge on seven days. 


February was throughout a fine month, bright, sunny, and mild. | 


There was a brief period of hard frost at the middle of the month ; 
but, with that exception, it was genial and springlike. Cambridge 
was again the coldest place in England, with a minimum of 16 deg. 
on the 17th; Oxford and London with 20 deg. and 21 deg. also 
on the 17th, come next to it. Aberdeen and Leith are the two 
coldest spots in Scotland for the month, with 21 deg. and 22 ie 
both on the toth, whilh Sumburgh Head again distinguishes itself 
through the absence of frost, 33 deg. its lowest point. The lowest 
in Ireland was 24 deg. at Parsonstown. Rain was everywhere 


deficient in February, in fact the beginning of the long Summer ~ 


drought. While the larger number of days on which snow fell 
within the British Islands was five at sows) and two at London, 
most places returned no: snow. February did not justify its old 
name of Fill Dyke. 

March was rather a boisterous, cold, and stormy month. Its 
opening was fine and bright, like the greater part of February, but 
after the roth all the fine weather of the month was gone, 
and frost, snow, and hail took the place of mild_sunshine. 
Cambridge and Oxford are again the coldest places in England in 
this month ; Cambridge being 18 deg. on the 19th, and Oxford 
the same figure on the 17th. But Scotland pressed it hard with 
19 deg. at Aberdeen, and Shetland has this month some experience 
of frost, for Sumburgh Head returns a minimum of 22deg. The 
highest temperatures of the month were 61 deg. at Aberdeen and 
60 deg. at York. Snow fell on ten days in March at Aberdeen, 
Shields, and Oxford, and so on down to a minimum of one day at 
Pembroke. No place within the British Islands quite escaped snow 
in March. : 

April was a cold month nearly all throughout, with the usual 
spring infliction of east winds. Snow fell in more places and much 
more frequently than in February, while the days of genial warmth, 
premonitory of summer, were very few. The drought now came to 
be rather marked, not quite an inch of rainfall in the month at 
Hurst Castle, and just over an inch at Oxford and Cambridge, 
while at Pembroke only six-tenths of an inch, or less than one- 
fourth of the average of the month, was the total quantity. 
Cambridge again the coldest in England with 23deg., Wick the 
coldest in Scotland with 27 deg., and Sumburgh Head, which had 
no frost in January or February, has 28 deg. in April. In fact, the 
far North almost always gets its sharpest cold in the only spring. 
Cambridge has the highest reading in England as well as the 


lowest, 67 deg. ; London follows closely with 66 deg., Aberdeen has ~ 


the same figure as Cambridge. 

May was also a month of east wind, and it gave little indication 
of the approach of a warm summer. There was a very brief spell 
of warm weather in England about the roth, and another short 
interval of warmth in Scotland at the 24th. But for the rest, the 
summer-like days of the month were very few, and there were 
almost no hopes of a good or early harvest. Cambridge yet again 
shewed the lowest temperature of England with 28 deg., four degrees 
of frost in May being somewhat of a portent in England. Wick, the 
coldest in Scotland, with 29deg. Days on which snow fell, one at 
Nairn and Aberdeen, and two at Hawes Junction in England. The 
bers warmth, 72deg. at Loughborough, 7odeg. at London, 

Sambridge, and Leith. ; 

June was our first month of -summer. It was also the month of 
greatest warmth. It is very rare to have the warmest day of the 
year in Scotland in June, but it so fell out this year. The drought 
also was the greatest in June. Such figures as 0-10 of an inch at 
Spurn Head and 0°16 at York as the rainfall of the whole month 
are_ extremely rare. The greatest warmth reported in June was 
86 deg. at Leith on June 18th. This is the highest temperature 
recordéd in any June in Scotland for many years; 85 deg. at Cam- 
bridge, and 84 deg. at London and Loughborough. The lowest 
shade temperature still at Cambridge, 36 deg. Rain everywhere 
deficient, most of all in the North-east of England. 

July had a partial recovery from the drought of June, but still 
the rainfall was below the average, Spurn Head having only 0°57 of 
an inch for the whole month. It was a warm and sunny month, 
but the heat was not distributed regularly over the month ; it came 
in spells, ‘The highest shade temperature in England was at 
Cambridge, 89 deg. London came next with 88 deg. The highest 
in Scotland, 82 deg. at Leith ; and the highest in Ireland, 80 deg. at 
Donaghadee. Cambridge still the lowest in England, with 41 deg. 
But eS amkisioh Head and Wick had minima of 39deg. and 
38 deg. 

August had a few more showers and thunderstorms than July, 
while the heat, except on one or two days of the month, had con- 
siderably abated, nine-tenths of an inch at Spurn Head is the 
least rainfall of the month reported from any part of England. 
London and Loughborough have both lower readings of the 
thermometer in the month than Cambridge, but it holds its place 
for highest readings, 89 deg. being again its figure, London follow- 
ing with 87deg. Nairn, the warmest place in Scotland for the 
month, had 81deg. No place in Ireland touched 80deg.; at 
Valentia the highest maximum was only 69 deg. ‘ 

September saw theclose of the warm weather of 1887. Last year both 
September and October were warm months, with 86 deg. more than 
once in September, and 80 deg. at least three times in October in 
London; but in September, 1887, 70deg. was the highest figure in 
England, and 
6gdeg. the highest in Scotland, also at Leith ; and 67deg. the 
highest in Ireland, at Valentia. Cambridge was not quite the 
lowest reading in cs peas for the month, yet it just touched the 
freezing point. But Loughborough had ‘one degree of frost, and 
Wick had three degrees below the freezing point. Rain nearly up 
to average everywhere, in some places abundant. 

October a very beautiful month, with much sunshine and little 
rain, except in the South-East of England, where it was above 


that at Cambridge ; 69 deg. the highest in London; . 
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. There was a sharp snowstorm early in the month, and on 
ne 1 snow was seen rs the sea-level fc Kent, and over the 
British Islands generally more snow fell in October than in Feb- 
ruary. Temperature was low everywhere, the maximum in England 
63 deg. in London and at Hurst Castle, and 64 deg. at Leith ; the 
minimum, 23 deg. at Loughborough and 24 deg. at Cambridge ; 
the lowest in Scotland being 28 deg. at Sumburgh Head. 

November was a very gloomy month. It began with the one 

ale of south wind which was worthy of the name of a storm in 
the course of the whole year. Its rainfall was slightly above the 
average in most places, and at the middle of the month there came 
a period of ten_days of very sharp frost. The coldest points in 
England were Oxford and Loughborou: h, both 19 deg., and Cam- 
bridge 21 deg. ; the coldest in Scotland, Wick 24 deg. ; the maximum 
in England, 56 deg. in London and Cambridge, and 55 deg. at 
Aberdeen. ; . 

December, for which the completed returns of temperature and 
rainfall are not yet to hand, has proved itself the most variable of 
all the months of the year. It has been everything by turns—frost, 
rain, mist, snow, fog, and back to fresh, clear weather again, and in 
no phase has it continued jong. Less wintry than December of last 
year, it has also been less enjoyable, and while in Northern Europe 
<4 has been one of the coldest winter months for many years, In our 
own islands till after Christmas we had very few of the usual signs 


of a hard winter. 


PAKLIAMENT HAS BEEN SUMMONED to meet on Thursday, the 
oth of February. 

THe FIRST WEEK OF THE NEW YEAR has been comparatively 
free from extra-parliamentary oratory. At Winchester, the Attorney- 
General has been‘speaking in support of the Conservative candidate, 
and on Wednesday at Sandown expressing confidence in the prospects 
of European peace 5 and the Solicitor-General has addressed his 
constistituents at Plymouth. At Oxford, the Earl of Jersey and 
Mr. Hall, the Conservative member for the city, stated their 
objections to the Fair Trade doctrine. Addressing his constituents, 
at Spilsby, on Wednesday, Mr. Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, ridiculed Mr. Gladstone’s.-complaint, at Dover, that liberty of 
speech had been curtailed, and added that the Government would 
not be prevented by such absurd charges from checking the deli- 
berate and wanton waste of the time of the House of Commons. 

Amonc A NuMBER oF New YEAR honours, the Queen has 
conferred a knighthood on Dr. William Tindal Robertson (C), M.P. 
for Brighton, one of the two blind members of the House of Com- 
mons; Sir Charles Warren is made a K.C.B.; Mr. John Pender a 
K.C.M.G.; and Mr. Edwin Arnold, already a C.S.1., becomes a 
K.CS.I.—Mr. Ashley Froude, a son of the historian, has been 
appointed Secretary to the Reyal Commission deputed to fix the 
boundaries of the new electoral divisions of Malta and Gozo. 

THE PROMOTERS OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL have been in- 
formed that if they persevere with their renewed Bill during the 
ensuing Session, it will be opposed by the Government. 

IRELAND. The steady application of the deterrent provisions 
of the Crimes Act is producing some fruit. Killarney district, in 
which Mr. Curtin was murdered, has been one of the most disturbed 
districts of Ireland, but this week when the County Court Judge 
opened the January Quarter Sessions at Killarney there was not a 
single case to be brought before him, and for the first time in his 
experience he was presented with a pair of white kid gloves.—Although 
the Land Sub-Commissioner reduced by 20 per cent. the rents of 
130 tenants on the Kingston estate, the mischievous interference 
of Mr. Condon, M.P., has prevented them from accepting it, and at 
his instigation a resolution was adopted at a meeting of the tenantry 
declaring that they will pay no rent until all the tenants legally 
evicted have been reinstated—Four men have been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, for taking part ina 
meeting of a suppressed branch of the National League, at Meleen, 
County Cork.—The proceedings at Portumna in Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt's w Lie against his sentence of imprisonment were not con- 
cluded when we went to Press. 

A Fire Broke Our in the Bolton Theatre Royal about four 
o’clock in the morning, and in an hour the building was completely 
gutted, all the artists’ properties being destroyed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. The Mansion House Fund of 20,000/. for 
employing 1,300 men out of work under the direction of the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, reached 2,000/. early in the 
week, Lord Salisbury is a subscriber of 100/.—By the middle of 
the week 7oo/, had been raised for the sufferers by the fire which 
destroyed the Grand Theatre, Islington. To relieve them adequately 
3,000/, it is estimated, are needed.—A magazine arm, slightly over 
0°3 bore, rifled on the Mitford principle, has been selected as the 
future rifle for the armament of the infantry.—New Year's Day was 
the centenary of the Zimes, previously the Daily Universal Register. 
—The National Thrift Society are planning the erection, in some 
central position, of a “Thrift Hall,” as a memorial of two of its 
former presidents, the late Lord Shaftesbury and the late Mr. 
Samuel Morley.—Something like 2,000/, have been subscribed to 
the various funds raised for the widow and family of the late Richard 
Jefferies. 

_ Our OsitTuary records the death of the Countess Helen Tasker ; 
in his ninety-sixth bool of Captain Charles Fitzgerald, R.N., 
a Governor of Gambia and of Western Australia; in his 
sixty-fifth year, of Major-General Thomas D. Ker, late of the 
Bombay Army; of Deputy Surgeon-General Henry M. Fraser, who 
entered the medical service of the army in 1849; in his fifty-ninth 
year, of Mr. Francis C. Alton, since January, 1884, Chief Inspector 
of Machinery in connection with the Portsmouth Steam Reserve ; 
in his sixty-fourth year, of Major James Hunter, for fourteen years 
Assistant Secretary to the National Rifle Association; of Mr. 
Francis Fedden, Deputy Superintendent Geological Survey of India ; 
in his sixty-seventh year of Sir James Oldknow, a prominent citizen 
of Nottingham, of which town he had been four times mayor; in 


‘his seventy-third year, of the Rev. William Denton, for thirty-eight 


years Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate, the author of several 
works, devotional and other, among them more than one on the 
Christian Races ini Turkey, and “ Records of St., Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate; in his sixtieth year, very suddenly, of the Rey. Robert 
Duckworth, Head Master of St. Peter’s School, Weston-super-Mare ; 
ib his sixty-third year, of Mr. ig S. Woodin, well known for his 
rawing-room entertainments; and in his eighty-seventh year, of 
Mr. William Henry Chippendale, hance oF the Hag arartet 
Theatie. 

: —_—_——_.>____ 

ANOTHER GOLDEN EAGLE has been shot in Southern England. 
Almost at the same time that a similar bird was killed by Royal 
keepers at Bagshot, a fine specimen was bagged on Mr. Norrish’s 
estate, Fordlands, at Tiverton, Devon. The latter bird weighed 
rolbs., and had a stretch of wing of 9ft.—about the usual size of an 
adult female golden eagle, which is larger than the male. The 
golden eagle has long been extinct in England, and only builds in 
the Scotch Highlands and the extreme West of Ireland, being thus a 
most unusual visitor so far south. : 
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article, “ The 


Sir HENRY THOMPSON contributes its openin, 
Progress of Cremation,” to the Nineteenth Century, where he sketches 


the history of the practice of disposing of bodies by combustion, 
so far as it has been adopted in this country. He gives in outline 
also what he thinks should go to form the main provisions of any 
new Bill introduced into Parliament to regulate the registration of 
death and the disposal of the dead.—Mr. Matthew Arnold criticises 
in a very interesting manner the “Shelley” whom Professor 
Dowden has revealed to the public. Mr. Arnold regrets the publi- 
cation of Professor Dowden’s two volumes, and expresses surprise 
that Shelley’s family should have desired or assisted it. He winds 
up his criticism thus :—‘ The man Shelley, in very truth, is not 
entirely sane, and-Shelley’s poetry is not entirely sane either. The 
Shelley of actual life is a vision of beauty and radiance, indeed, 
but availing nothing, effecting nothing. And in poetry, no less 
than in life, he is a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the 
yoid his luminous wings in vain.”—Sir W. W. Hunter has a 
valuable greographical historical paper, treating of the Ganges 
Delta, in “A River of Ruined Capitals.”—Among the other contri- 
butors are Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Goldwin Smith, Pro- 
fessor F. T. Palgrave. Mr. Justice Stephen, Mr. A. C. Swinburne, 
and the Duke of Argyll, which is a very fair array of distinguished 
names for one Review. 

Sir Charles Dilke in the Fortnightly has now arrived at his third 
paper on “ The British Army.” He deals in this number with 
modern armies, and arrives at the conclusion that, among Powers 
which do not proféss to be great, there are organisations more or less 
suitable to their needs, and that the smallest of the Continental 
Powers, such, for example, as Switzerland and Roumania, excel us in 
such vital necessities as field artillery, and in general organisation 
for their own particular requirements. He maintains that all the 
small Powers, except Belgium, which is demoralised by leaning on 
our doubtful charity, are better prepared for war than is England, 
and with them the proportion of the different arms is better adapted 
for modern war than with ourselves.—Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne writes two charming “ Lines,” two short poems. In his first 
he seeks “A Rhyme” for “babe,” and says many pleasant things about 
babies in consequence. The second is “A Baby’s Epitaph” in three 
stanzas. We quote the middle one :— ; 

Ye that held me dear beheld me not a twelvemonth long: 

All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not whence the song 

Came that made me smile and laid me here, and wrought you wrong, 
Mr. F, W. H. Myers’ “Charles Darwin and Agnosticism” is one of 
the’ best and most appreciative papers on the great naturalist’s 
“Life and Letters” which we have read.—Earl Compton and 
Cardinal Manning both write on “The Distress in London.” 

Sir Gavan Duffy supplies us with a resumé of the political history 
of the Colony of Victoria in the Contemporary, under the heading 
“ An Australian Example.” He tells an amusing story of a young 
English barrister who stood for a constituency where Free Trade 
was in bad odour,-and was pestered by questions which he had 
never considered. He was asked what duty ought to be put on 
woollens, on dry goods, and so on, At last a shoemaker said, 
“ Pray, sir, what would you put on boots? » - «Well, sir,” the candi- 
date replied, “if they were patent leather I would recommend 
French polish, if not, Day and Martin.” With this audacious 

leasantry he escaped his persecutors. Sir Gavan Duffy thinks 

ictorian history teaches us how to harmonise democratic suffrage 
with a limited Monarchy and two legislative Chambers.—The Right 
Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., MP. may be read with advantage 
on “ Welsh Nationality.” He hints that the time may be at hand 
when the aspirations of “poor little Wales” can neither be ignored 
with impunity nor repressed without danger, and that there are the 
materials of another Ireland in the Principality——Mr. Haldane, 
M.P., writes sensibly and well on “The Liberal Party and Its 
Prospects,” and rightly points out the disaster which must accrue to 
the Liberal party, if it dallies with Socialism. 

The National Review opens with a paper by “Q.,” warmly 
eulogistic of the present Prime Minister, entitled -‘ Lord Salisbury's 
Foreign Folicy.” His conclusion is, however, just a little pompous 
in its reassuring terms. “As regards their foreign policy, there- 
fore,” he says, “the English people need not be solicitous, All is 
well. Its keeping is in wise, firm, and temperate hands. Peace 
will be preserved as long as possible. Should war prove to be 
inevitable, we have parental allies on whom we can count. Our 
share in the conflict will be subordinate to theirs, and the chances of 
victory are immensely in favour of the cause that is jointly theirs 
and ours.” It is to be hoped that “Q.” is right, if all is true that is said 
by experts and others about our army and our navy. We shall 
badly need, according to all accounts, the double armament con- 
ferred by a just quarrel.—A “ Belfast Merchant” deserves perusal on 
“Mercantile Ireland and Home Rule,” as showing how utterly 
disastrous and unworthy Mr. Gladstone’s Bills appear to Irishmen 
of business and enterprise who are neither politicians nor partisans. 
—Lady Magnus writes in this Review on “ The Poor Law and the 
Church.” 

Admirers of the late Lord Iddesleigh—and their number is legion 
—will be glad to find in Macmillan an account of “Sir Stafford 
Northcote” from one who knows him so well as does Lord Cole- 
ridge. It will form a useful addition to the materials at the disposal 
of any future biographer of the statesman who died so suddenly 
about this time last January, as Lord Coleridge and he were close 
friends from childhood. The paper is the substance of an address 
delivered some short while ago to the Exeter Literary Society —Mr. 
W. Clark Russell deals in very effective word-painting in “ Pictures 
of the Sea.” —" My Uncle’s Clock ” is a ghost story on quite original 
lines, if that can be called a ghost story which contains many 
phantoms, but not one single good old creepy shiver. 

“Mary Stuart in Scotland,” by Mr. John Skelton, C.B., which 
begins Blackwood, should be a valuable, well-written series of 
historical papers, to judge from the first instalment, treating of 

John Knox and William Maitland.” In those two men is shown 
to be embodied, in the one intolerance, in the other the principle of 
religious liberty.—M. Charles Yriarte continues his deep! interesting 
study of “Caesar Borgia” to the arrest of the Duke of Romagna by 
the Grand Captain on the 25th of May,, 1504.—“The Withered 
Arm” is an admirably told story of witchcraft—so quaint, weird, 
ae yet realistic, as to suggest a foundation in fact. 

‘ he Atlantic Monthly opens with a serial, “ Yone Santo: a Child 
Ss Japan, which promises well, by Mr. E. H. House. The frontis- 
Meck is a fine steel portrait—we should suppose life-like—of Miss 
2 ree (“Charles Egbert Craddock”). This lady also begins a 
Spee: The Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” in which the reader is 
aoe taken into the midst of the wild beauties of the mountains 

€ loves to describe—-Mr. Theodore Child: writes a thoroughly 
is sa teadable description of “Constantinople.”—Mr. J. R. 
Sects .,also contributes to the periodical a short poem, “The 

The frontispiece of the Century i i i 

deed oe ot yy is an engraving from a portrait of 

ee Pace on whom Mr. W. J. Stillman writes an appreciative 
ange : renee Philip Schaff, D.D., has a capital archzeological 
per on “The Catacombs of Rome,” illustrated with facsimiles of 
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drawings in the Catacombs.—The paper py Mr. Eugene V. Smalley, 
on “ The Upper Missouri and the Great Falls,” with several cuts 
of most attractive river scenery by Mr. H. Farny, will also bear 
perusal. 

That excellent little magazine, the Rosebud, which is so admirably 
adapted to suit the tastes of very little people, appears this month in 
a new wrapper, and printed on new paper. The frontispiece is a 
drawing of a group of cats by Mr. Louis Wain, and is entitled “In 
the Lap of Luxury.” 

The first number of the Playgoer’s Magazine is edited by Mr. Paul 
Vedder. Its price is only threepence, and it seems an excellent idea, 
excellently carried out. The frontispiece of the January number is 
a portrait and autograph of “ Henry Irving,” on whom, as “ Actor 
and Manager,” there is a well-written paper, illustrated with por- 
traits of him as Jingle, Mathias in Ze Bells, and Shylock in Zhe 
Merchant of Venice-——There will bea series of papers on “Con- 
temporary Dramatists,” and a “Monthly Chronicle of Dramatic 
Events.” The periodical should be invaluable to playgoers. 

The frontispiece of the Art Journal is a fine, well executed 
etching by Mr. P. A. Massé, from Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s painting 
“ Har it."—Mr. F.G. Stephens has an instructive paper on 
“ The Schools of the Royal Academy,” and Mr. Francis Watt writes 
pleasantly about “Gray’s Inn.” 

The frontispiece of Harper is from Mr. John Lafarge’s painting in 
the Church of the Incarnation, New York, which depicts the visit of 
the Magi to the Virgin and Child. On the whole subject of the 
Adoration Dr. Henry Van Dyke writes a seasonable article, “ The 
Adoration of the Magi,” which is illustrated from photographs of the 
original paintings by the great masters.—Mr. J. S. Farrer contri- 
butes a useful paper on “ The Italian Chamber of Deputies,” which 
will naturally aid the proper understanding of one portion of con- 
temporary European politics—The article most likely perhaps to 
attract the reader is “‘ The Share of America in Westminster Abbey,” 
by Archdeacon Farrar.—When it is added that Mr. Black here 
begins a new serial, “In Far Lochaber,” it will be readily under- 
stood that this is byno means a weak number of Harger. 

The Gentleman's opens witha good short story, “The Silver 
Ring,” by Miss Lilias Wassermann.—Those who care to go over 
again the narrative of one of the most’ terrible of modern State 
tragedies will find it all set forth in the “ Story of the Assassination 


> of Alexander II,” by Mr. J. E. Muddock.—Mr. M. Leighton’s 


“The Riches of Poverty” is suggestive, though some of the 
eee unemployed or of the starving workers might think it 
anciful, : 


ENGLISH FARMING IN 1887. The hot summer has greatly 
benefitted the land, and the autumn has been seasonable in its own 
way also, so that the condition of the average farm to-day is far 
better than it was a year ago. The season did not take a really 
good turn until the end of May, but it has been favourable ever 
since. Deep good soils which suffer most in wet and cold years 
like 1879, benefit most in years of under-average rainfall and over- 
average temperature like 1887. Some of the wheat crops secured 
this year in rich soil have .exceeded seven quarters per acre. The 
total yield of wheat for the United Kingdom probably feil very 
little if anything short of ten_ million quarters, and the milling 
quality is above the average. The yield of barley is not quite-a full 
one as regards bulk, but the superiority of quality and the good 
colour of samples have been such as to send up prices 2s. per 
quarter. Oats through lack of moisture have been much below an 
average, while the same cause led to a partial failure of the turnip 
crop. Mangolds, kohl rabi, and thousand-headed kale bore up well 
against the drought, and considerably exceeded the very moderate 
expectations which were all that farmers, generally speaking, allowed 
themselves to form. The shortness of the hay crop and the burnt 
up state of the summer pastures took away the profit of the pastoral 
farms for the first eight months of the year, but the autumn rains 
gave a most welcome late growth of grass, while the open character 
of November and early December weather allowed of cattle being 
kept out in the fields much later than usual, The minor branches 
of farming industry, such as the growth of hops, fruit cultivation, bee 
keeping and poultry keeping, have at least held their own, but a far 
more extensive industry, that of the dairy farmer, has not made 
much headway. The low price of butter and milk has been a serious 
misfortune to the agriculturist without the public reaping much 
advantage, while the fluctuations in the cheese market, if not all in 
buyers’ favour, have been such as to take a good deal of the heart 
out of what was regarded as a rising enterprise. The attempt at 
beet-root growing for sugar has’ broken down, and there seem to be 
very few farmers who can make anything out of flax. 

ScotTisH FARMING IN 1887.——Scotland, like South Britain, 
secured a good yield of wheat, but the average is only about a 

uarter that of Lincolnshire, and the total return is insignificant. 
Of barley nearly a full crop was secured, but there were rather 
heavy rains in September, when the bulk of the. North British 
parley was harvested. Hence neither condition nor colour came out 
so good as in East Anglia. The drought of the early summer led 
to a disastrous failure in the oat crop, but curiously enough the 
turnips did not suffer so much as in England. For one thing they 
are usually sown earlier, and so had a better chance of resisting the 
drought. Potatoes turned out a large and remunerative crop, but as 
a grazing season 1887 cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Pedigree 
caitle have declined very seriously in value, a bad sign as regards the 
general wealth and status of farmers. Pedigrees are not less but more 
believed in than of yore, but such cattle are a rich farmer's luxury, 
or at least the investment of the man of means. Both fat and 
store sheep have fallen in price, but the lambs in the spring were 

lentiful wool has risen, half a crown per stone, and good rams 
have been in active request at really high rates. On. the whole, 
have not done badly. Clydesdales, 
hunters, and harness horses have sold well, but this branch of stock- 
breeding is in comparatively few hands. The fall in rents on re- 
lettings has been very serious, many landlords having to accept 25 
per cent. less money than formerly. Labourers’ wages have fallen 
at the same time about 10 per cent., so that it is thought by 
some good authorities, that despite the burden of foreign competi- 
tion, Scotch farmers are now once more paying their way. Scotch 
millers, however, will‘ look upon the past year as one of almost 
unqualified disaster. “The imports of American flour have increased 
by 40 per cent, and hundreds of Scottish mills have shut down in 
despair. Things are ‘worst on the west coast, but throughout the 
entire country the home-milling industry is in a bad way. 

THE MARGARINE ACT. It will be well to remirid our readers 


therefore, sheep farmers 


-that this Act came in force on January 1. It provides that all 


substances, whether compounds or otherwise, prepared in imitation 
of butter,.and whether mixed with butter or not, shall be described 
as “ Margarine,” and shall only be sold under that name. Persons 
dealing in margarine shall, for a first offence.under the Act, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds, for a second offence, 
to a fine not exceeding th pow and, for a third offence, to a fine 
not exceeding one hundred pounds. Packages, whether open or 


ri 


closed, containing margarine are to be durably marked on the top, 
bottom, and sides with the word “ margarine” in capital letters not less 
than three-quarters of an inch square. When margarine is offered 
for sale by retail, each parcel is to be legibly marked “ Margarine” 
in capital letters not less than an inch-and-a-half square. If sold 
in a paper wrapper this also must be marked. Manufactories of 
margarine within the United Kingdom are to be registered, and 
there are several clauses providing for analysis of doubtful 
samples. 

CEREAL AVERAGES for the past year have been extremely low. 
Of wheat they have been as follows :—January 25s. 8d, roe 
33s. g@., March 32s. 11d., April 32s. 9¢., May 33s: 7@., June 35s. Id, 
July 34s. 4d, August 32s., September 29s. 4d., October 29s. qd., 
November 30s. 8d., December 31s. 2d, The average for the whole 
year has been 32s. 7¢., the highest price 35s. 8¢., and the lowest 
29s. 4d. The range of value has been only 6s. 4¢,, whereas in times 
of greater dependence on our home crop it was frequently 20s. 
This greater regularity in the price of bread should be an immense 
advantage to poor households. The price of barley has advanced 
on the year, but is still below 30s. The last month in which a 
30s. average was quoted is as far back as 1885, when 3os. 8d. was 
quoted. Oats have fallen on the year nearly as much as barley has 
advanced, viz., a couple of shillings. The average price fell to 
14s. 11d. in September, and although there has been a little recovery 
since then, the position of the oat trade is still extremely gloomy. 
Both beans and peas have been cheap throughout the entire year. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE PRESENTS are being removed to the 
Bethnal Green Museum for exhibition. 


THE APPRENTICES’ EXHIBITION at the People’s Palace closes 
to-day (Saturday). Up to the end of last week 50,000 persons had 
visited the collection since its opening on December Ioth. 


_ THE COLD IN GERMANY has been so intense as to stop naviga= 
tion on the Rhine. The river is filled with great masses of ice, 
which have broken down the bridge of boats at Cologne. 


“ L’ANNEE SCANDALEUSE” is the pleasant title given to the 
year 1887 in France. Scandals of all kinds, and among all classes 
and professions, simply abounded last year, crowned at the close by 
the Presidential scandal. i 


THE PRIZE FOR THE EFFECTUAL DESTRUCTION OF RARBITS 
offered by the New South Wales Government is being warmly 
contested. Already 386 inventions have been sent in to compete for 
the 50,000/, bonus. 


A WEDDING-DRESS PATCHWORK QUILT is the latest craze 
among fair Transatlantic needlewomen. They manage to procure a 
scrap from the bridal toilettes of all their friends, and work up the 
fragments into an artistic memorial bed-covering. 


AN Opp COMBINATION OF WARES is offered by a shop in the 
Italian city of Bari, on the Adriatic. A sign informs would-be 
customers that within can be obtained “ Leeches, bread sold in 
slices or loaves, and tuition in mathematics.” 


AN OLD Marps’ INSURANCE COMPANY for young women 
has been opened in Denmark. Spinsters can insure themselves by 
a small sum on attaining the age of thirteen, and if still unmarried 
at forty are entitled to a regular allowance. If they marry, how- 
ever, they forfeit all claims. ; 

Tue First NaTIVE “GIRL GRADUATE” has appeared in the 
Bombay Presidency. A young Parsee lady, Miss dorabji, has just 
taken her degree, when only five other competitors’ were successful 
—all men. . Miss Sorabji has passed through a brilliant University 
course, winning several prizes and scholarships, while she headed 
the list in English. é 

Lton GAMBETTA has not yet been forgotten by -his countrymen 
even in these days of rapidly shifting politics. Last Saturday being 
the fifth anniversary of the French statesman’s death, numbers of 
his friends and followers made a pilgrimage to his little house 
of Les Jardins, at Ville d’Avray, and laid wreaths in his death- 
chamber, which has remained quite unaltered since Gambetta’s 
decease, 

CoMPLEeTE Fur CosTuMES are much worn in the United States 
this winter. Mrs. Cleveland, the President’s wife, has set the fashion 
with an entire toilette of real fur, and society beauties accordingly 

o out sleighing in sealskin dresses with pleated skirts of the same 

ur—rather heavy wear, by the bye. Astrachan skirts are also 
fashionable, and the English fur cape and toque hat are widely 
adopted. 

“News CLassEs” have been established among Chicago belles 
in order that they may be able to discuss all subjects of the day 
when in society. Twice a week the young ladies meet in the after- 
noon, and are duly instructed on current topics by a highly-educated 
woman, who takes the daily newspapers, and expounds the most 
important subjects treated in their columns. This plan is adopted in 
the hopes of crushing the string of vapid commonplaces usually 
considered “ society talk.” 

THE “Victory” is to resume her old place in Portsmouth 
Harbour, as minute examination has shown her to be in far better 
condition than expected. The leak which caused alarm was due to 
the friction of the cable, and the most important decay is in the 
inner lining of the ship, which does not impair her seaworthiness. - 
Indeed her framework is splendidly preserved, the New Forest oak 
forming her sides is perfectly sound, and altogether the Vicfory 
speaks well for the skill and workmanship of the time when she was 
launched, May ist, 1765. On Christmas morning a descendant of 
the Master Shipwright of Chatham Dockyard, where the vessel was 


‘constructed, placed a wreath on the spot of the deck where Nelson fell. 
- Another wreath marks where the great admiral breathed his last, while 


among other relics on board are the sails used at Trafalgar, shot- 
ridden and tattered ; the barge which carried Nelson’s body from 
Greenwich on its way to St. Paul’s, and a copy of the prayer which 
Nelson said on the morning of his last battle. 

A SINGULAR ENGLISH New Year's CustoM is made known 
to us by the Paris Figaro, which gravely states that no one in 
England dares wash his or her face on January Ist! If 
any ablution is undertaken, some member of the family is sure 
to die within the year. This will be news indeed to the 
tub-loving Briton. Other New Year portents are mentioned by 
our lively Gallic contemporary, which are firmly believed in 
France. It is unlucky to drop a candle on New Year's Day, 
but lucky to smash a glass. No fair-haired husband should be the 
first to offer congratulations to his wife, and nobody should leave the 
house before some one has entered in the morning, for fear of bad 
luck. A bunch of misletoe brought into the home means happiness, 
and if the mistress is offered a cake she will be prosperous for the 
rest of the year. The fashionable New Year's charm in Paris this 
season is some fancy gift made of “weasel-skin”—an old talisman 
of the last century revived. Purses, caskets, &c., are covered 
with weasel-fur, and are supposed to bring luck to young mothers, 
engaged girls, and growing damsels. The charm will not work with 
the sterner sex. 
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THE much-talked-of forged documents have at last been pub- 
lished, and as Prince Bismarck is believed to have made a special 
point of their contents being made known to all Europe, the 
relations between Russia and Germany have become much more 
friendly ; Teutonic and Muscovite journals are exchanging polite 
leajing articles, and the chances of the peace of Europe are 
considered to have been greatly increased. The documents are four 
in number, three being supposititious letters from Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria to the Countess of Flanders, a Hohenzollern Princess, 
the King of Roumania’s sister, and sister-in-law to the King of the 
Belgians, and the fourth a forged note from Prince Reuss, the 
German Ambassador at Vienna, to the Prince. In the former 
Prince Ferdinand urges the Princess to use her influence with the 
King of Roumania, and induce him to intercede with the Czar in 
his (Prince Ferdinand’s) favour, and states that he has received 
assurances both from Prince Reuss and direct from Berlin that, 
whatever might be the apparent direction of German policy, its 
real and secret aims were favourable to his rule in Bulgaria. 
Indeed, the whole tone of Prince Reuss’ letter was a distinct 
encouragement to Prince Ferdinand’s enterprise—although the 
language used was of course guarded. In publishing these docu- 
ments the Berlin Reichsanzerger 
no foundation in fact, and as having been compiled and 
fabricated by some persons who have so far escaped detection 
for the sole purpose of sowing distrust between European 
Powers. Had the statements in the letters been authentic, 
German policy might have been reproached with duplicity and 
dishonesty, as the “ German Government has always regarded, and 
still regards, the venture of the Prince of Coburg as a violation of 
treaties.’ This assurance, made by the official gazette of the 
Empire, manifestly made in return for the Czar’s consent to the 
pea of the documents, is highly eulogised by the Russian 

ress, and is regarded as an essential sign of peace—especially when 
backed by the North German Gazette's avowal that the publication 
is.“an eloquent proof of the loyal intentions of the Cesr, and a 
paving of the way for a more trustworthy acceptation of the general 
situation.” At his New Year's reception, also, the Emperor is stated 
to have made some significantly peaceful remarks, but while the 
Russo-German relations are pronounced to be so much better, those 
between Russia and Austria are still regarded as dangerously 
strained. 


Nor is the feeling in AUSTRIA itself greatly tranquillised, and M. 
Tisza while breathing peaceful sentiments, at his New Year’s 
reception, and declaring that he was not one of those who looked 
upon war as imminent, was careful to qualify this assurance by 
remarking that although his hopes were improving, he held it to be 
a mistake to spread a feeling of optimism “ because it often paralyses 
the resisting force which we, though I hope not, may possibly still 
need.” Prince Lobanoff, the Russian ambassador, is stated to 
have given highly pacific assurances to Count Kalnoky, but the 
concentration of Russian troops appears to be still proceeding, while 
the earthworks and fortifications in the Warsaw district are being 
hastily completed. The total Russian force in the districts of 
Wilna, Warsaw, and Kief is now computed at 300,000 men and 700 

ns. A number of Austrian reservists have suddenly been called 
out, but official explanations declare that this step possesses no 
significance—the men being merely summoned for instruction in 
the new rifle. 


_ In Iraty, Pope Leo XIII. celebrated his Jubilee Mass on Sunday 
in St. Peter's, amid a congregation estimated at nearly 30,000 
persons, sane whom were forty-eight cardinals and two hundred 
and-thirty-eight archbishops and_ bishops. After receiving the 
homage of the cardinals and bishops, Léo XIII. assumed his 


pontifical vestments (whilerobing, he fainted twice from emotion), and. 


then made his state entry into St. Peter's in his gestatorial 
chair, borne on the shoulders of the sediari and surrounded 
by his cardinals. As we hope shortly to publish sonie 
sketches of the proceedings we will only now say that the Pope, 
wearing the triple crown presented to him by the Emperor of Ger- 
any, celebrated Low Mass before the altar of the Confession, 
Fae vessels used in the service being the gift of Queen Victoria. 
After the Mass the Pope recited the Ave Maria, and a Te Deum was 
sung. Then reassuming his Pontifical garments and tiara His 
Holiness reseated himself in his gestatorial chair, and was carried 
before the great Statue of St. Peter, which had been duly robed in 
full Pontifical attire, and thence gave the Papal benediction Orbi et 
Orbi—the procession finally returning to the Vatican. The enor- 
mous congregation was most orderly, though despite all the exer- 
tions of the authorities there was some cheering at the appearance 
of the Pope. The offerings of Peter’s Pence amounted to 80,000/, 
probably the largest church collection ever registered. Outside the 
Cathedral order was maintained by a strong body of soldiers. 


the celebration of the Papal Jubilee may be 
greater breach than even now exists 
King. The orders from the Quirinal 
to all officials were to take no part in the celebration, but 
in no way to interfere with it. The Duke of Torlonia, however, 
the Mayor of Rome, called upon the Cardinal Vicar to offer his 
Holiness all congratulations on behalf of the Municipality. For 
this King Humbert summarily dismissed him from his post, and a 
bitter controversy has consequently raged between the Clerical and 
Liberal organs on the subject. Nor will the angry feelings thus 
engendered be quieted by the very hostile tone of the Pope when 
replying on Tuesday to the congratulations of some Italian 
pilgrims. In this he showed that his views on the restoration of 
the temporal power were in no way changed. “ The truth is,” he 
said, “that the Pope is Italy’s purest and brightest glory, and that 
Italy united to the Pope would be the first to feel its salutary 
virtue, and would be everywhere beloved and respected.” After 
comparing the Papacy to a light-house which stands firm, and 
emerges greater and stronger from persecution, when everything 
else js rotten, the Pope bitterly inveighed against the perfidy of 
sectarian hatred which impedes its free exercise, and desires to see 
it oppressed and humiliated, and subject to the mercy of a Parlia- 
ment or a Government.—There is no fresh news concerning the 


Unfortunately 
the cause of creating a still 
between the Pope and the 


Abyssinian campaign, save that General San Marzano is making | 


every preparation to give decisive battle to the advancing enemy.— 
Mr. Gladstone has been the subject of an ovation in Florence, and 
an address presented to him, after alluding to his past career, pro- 
nounced that “the glorious work is not yet finished ; but it will be 
worthily crowned when a measure of Home Rule for England 
becomes law.” 

In FRANCE, as usual, the New Year's festivities have brought 
about a tréve des confiseurs. President Carnot’s New Year's recep- 
tion was favoured by splendid winter weather, and was numerously 
attended. Poor M. Grévy had very few visitors, though President 
Carnot was one of the first to call. The President is a distinct con- 
trast, as far as social duties are concerned, to his predecessor, and 
not only intends to keep open house at the Elysée, but coatemplates 
a Presidential tour through France. There is literally no political 
news, save that a suggestion made by the Dédats that the decree of 


denounces them as possessing © 
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expulsion pein the Duc d’Aumale sig at now well be cancelled 


‘has been taken up so warmly by the Orleanist journals that more 
‘harm than good has been done by their imprudent enthusiasm. The 
jeri the President’s organ, states, however, that there would be no 
0 

ithe existing institutions of the country, 

‘lof which. his nephew the Comte de P a 
‘unlikely ‘step for the Duke to take. “A Yellow Book  has:: been 
\[published detailing the negotiations with England relating. to the 
Suez Canal and New Hebrides convention, but reveals nothing: new 
‘of importance, save that M, Flourens is’2 far better Foreign 
| Minister than M. de Freycinet. The triennial Senatoria! elec- 


i take place in thirty Departments on Thursday, 


jitions were to I : 1 
and upon their result hangs much of President Carnot’s peace o 


imind for the next three years. ; 

In InpIA, the Native Congress at Madras passed resolutions 
‘suggesting an immediate separation of the executive, and judicial 
functions, the opening of the military service to natives, and the raising 
of the taxable minimum for income tax to_I,000 Tupees. The next 
meeting will take place at Allahabad. From Burma, satisfactory 
reports come from the various military columns, which seem to be 
succeeding in their work of pacification. In Mandalay there is 
-Jsome distress amongst the classes formerly dependent upon the 
Palace for supplies, and the imposition of the new municipal tax 
lupon the inhabitants, who hitherto have been exempt—Mandalay 


being a Royal city—is being much discussed. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.——In SERVIA there has been a Minis- 
lterial crisis, and the King has accepted a Radical and. Russophil 
"Cabinet under Colonel Sava Gruics—a somewhat significant step 
lin the present condition of European politics.—The weather 
throughout Southern Europe has been very stormy and cold. 
‘There has been heavy snow and floods in Spain, and the tempera- 
‘ture in Northern Austria is described as Siberian.—In EcypT there 
has been further fighting near Suakim, but Osman Digma seems 
‘ito make no progress, and deserters fsom his army continually 
| come into the town.—In the Unirep STATES the colliery strike 
‘continues. The weather has been very severe in the West, where 
‘ithere have been heavy snow storms.—In CANADA Mr. Chamberlain 
‘at a dinner at Toronto spoke most hopefully of the results of the 
[Fisheries dispute, and declared that the poe of improved rela- 
‘tions with the United States never looked more hopeful than at 


i present, 


Paris is the head—a very 


we 
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THE QUEEN held a reception at Osborne at the close of last week 


kn order to receive some final Jubilee offerings. These consisted of 
la tablecloth embroidered by the Bradford women, the ivory casket 
ind address from the South African diamond fields, and_ silver 
tasket and address from the people of Ceylon, anda copy of Giotto’s 
K‘ Christ bearing the Cross,” presented by Mr. Morris-Moore. Her 
Majesty on Saturday entertained the Maharajah of Kuch Behar at 
\dinner, where Sir H. and Miss Ponsonby joined the Royal party, while 
afterwards a concert was given before the Queen and her guests by 
‘the band of the Marine Light Infantry. Next morning Her Majesty 
‘and the Royal family attended Divine Service at Osborne House, 
\where Canon Duckworth officiated, and in the esas Canon 
land Major and Mrs. Bigge dined with the Queen. On Tuesday 
‘Her Majesty gave audience to the Duke of Norfolk on his return 
‘from Italy, and Sir Robert Morier, while Canon Duckworth left the 
‘Castle. The Queen also received the Gaekwar .of Baroda, who 
‘dined with Her Majesty in the evening. Her Majesty will pro- 
jbably remain at Osborne till about February 16th, as it is very 
lunlikely that the Queen will open Parliament this year—The Royal 
(New Year's Gifts to the poor of Windsor, Boy Trinity, and 
'Clewer, were distributed at the Windsor Riding School on New 
‘Year’s Eve. Beef to the amount of 3,638 Ibs. was distributed in 
joints varying from 3 Ibs. to 7 lbs. to 920 persons, who also received 
‘coal tickets, amounting in all to over 68 tons. Her Majesty also 
‘\gave 100/. to the Windsor Clothing Club. 

i °-The Prince and Princess of Wales have received further visitors 
‘at Sandringham. On Saturday the Russian Ambassador, with 
‘,Madame and Mdlle. de Stial, Sir R. Morier (the British Ambas- 
iisador to St. Petersburg), and the Dean of Windsor: and Mrs. 
: Davidson, arrived, and next morning accompanied the Prince and 
) Princess and family to Divine Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
j where the Dean of Windsor ‘preached. - All these guests left on 
: Monday, when Lord Hartington, Lord and Lady Rosebery, and 
; Sir Henry James arrived for a few days’ stay. The Prince and 
‘Princess will keep Prince Albert Victor's twenty-fourth birthday at 
‘Sandringham to-morrow (Sunday), and next week the Prince of 


!'Wales comes up to town for a few days, and Prince Albert Victor. 


rejoins his regiment at York. 

, “Princess Christian is arranging to recommence her free dinners to 
j'the poor children of Windsor. The Princess has been to the 
; Victoria Barracks to give away presents off a Christmas-tree to the 
| children of the soldiers forming the First Battalion Scots Guards.— 
| The Crown Prince of Germany received innumerable New Year’s 
\ greetings at San Remo from all parts of the world, while the local 
: civil and military authorities came up to the Villa Zirio to personally 
featiatultts the Prince. Some private theatricals took place before 
‘ the Prince at the Villa on New Year's Eve, when Prince Henry and 
| Princess Victoria played a bright little comedy as a surprise to their 
} father.—Crown Princess Stéphanie of Austria has met with a 
| singular accident. While dressin her front hair with hot irons, 
| she inadvertently touched her right eyelid with the heated tongs, 
‘and caused herself such pain that it was feared the sight’ was 
| injured. Happily, the doctors declare that no permanent injury has 
;ibeen done, and that a week's rest will set all right.—The infant son 
‘lof the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland was baptised on the 29th 


‘ult. at Penzing, and was named Ernest Augustus Christian George.! 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL Musiclans.——Under 
| this somewhat high-sounding title about a hundred professional 
‘musicians met in London this week for a conference. Papers 
li were read, and so forth ; buta full report of such things would hardly 
, interest the public. The most practical subject started was that by 
Mr. Riseley, of Bristol, which dealt with the long-ago-suggested 
\' establishment of Provincial Colleges of Music. For the rest, we 
|. can only hope that—what with 
' their grand banquets—the various delegates thoroughly enjoyed 
ltheir visit to the metropolis. - If those delegates really meant busi- 
ness, they would, with all the force of professional advice, urge the 
Government no longer to give grants of money (thousands a 


bjection to the Duke's return if he would-only publicly acquiesce in | 
orrepudiate all the intrigues 


their luncheons, their dinners, and” 
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arrot fashion, at Boatd Schools ; 


ear) for singing b ear, in 
we Aerie f to assist art, to devote half the 


but instead, if they really desire 


_amount to the education of promising pupils, on the planso success- 


fully carried out by the Mendelssohn Scholarship. A concert of 
unpublished works by the members of the Society, given on 
Wednesday evening at Prince’s Hall, was of greater interest. 
String quartets and other chamber compositions by Dr, Creser, 
organist of ‘Leeds Parish Church, Dr. Horton Allison, of Man- 
chester, and Dr. Longhurst, the veteran organist of Canterbury 
Cathedral, as well as by such London musicians as Mr. J. F. Bar- 
rett, Mr. Aguilar, and Dr. Praeger, were tried, and if none of them 
(some by the way were not new) showed to any appreciable extent 
the gift of that which, for want.of a better term, 1s called “ inspira- 
tion,” yet all were distinguished for soundness of musical workman- 
ship. “On Thursday, the programme consisted of published com- 
positions by members of the Society,-including Mr. Cowen’s 
charming pianoforte trio in A minor, 

CONCERTS. The last musical performance of the Old Year was 
the Ballad Concert given on Saturday afternoon, It drew a very 
full audience—On Monday a still larger audience, numbering, 
it is said, nearly 12,000 persons, attended a fine performance of the 
Messiah at the Albert Hall. Here Mr. Lloyd could not sing, as he 
was suffering from a cold caught during a rapid Continental holiday, 
but his place was.ably taken by the Birmingham tenor, Mr. Charles 
Banks. The other vocalists were Madame Albani, Mrs. Belle Cole, 
and Mr. Foli.—On Wednesday afternoon the London Symphony 
Concerts were resumed, before the largest audience of the season, 
money being turned away at the cheaper parts of St. James’s Hall. 
A strong programme included Mendelssohn’s Scottish symphony 
(admirably played save that the scherzo was taken somewhat 
slowly), Beethoven's E flat concerto, “ The Emperor,” performed by 
Mr. Charles Hallé, and Schubert's songs, “Memnon” and 
“ Geheimes,” scored for orchestra by Brahms, and sung by Miss 


Marguerite Hall. 

. Notes AND News.——The Saturday og Concerts will 
commence to-day. Henceforward, owing to the late dinner hour, 
the Monday Popular Concerts will begin at half-past eight in the 
evening.—The deaths are announced of Miss Bertha Griffiths (Mrs. 
Verity), once a vocalist at the Three Choir Festivals ; of Mr. Herbert 
Ramsden, music publisher, &c., of Bond Street, and Leeds (he was 
twenty-seven, and was married only last September) ; of Carl 
Stepan, long a baritone in Mr. Mapleson’s opera and at the Pro- 
Cathedral, Kensington ; and. of W. J. Strugnell, a well-known 
contra-bass player.—On Thursday of this week Mr. Charles Hallé, 
at Manchester, introduced Wagner’s only symphony for the. first 
time to the provinces.—Dr. Bradford's Fudith will, on February 28th 
at St. James’s Hall, be introduced to West End audiences. 


Sa EN 

Tue CHAIRMAN OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION, Captain 
Cobham, has indited another drastic letter to the Bishop of London, 
in which he comments on that prelate’s reply, previously sum- 
marised in this column, to a correspondent who complained of 
his toleration of the ritual.at the church which he recently conse- 
crated in Philbrick Gardens. In reply to the Bishop’s statement 
that he is powerless to prevent practices of which he disapproves, 
Captain Cobham quotes from the Arches judgment of the late Sir 
R. J. Phillimore in the Mackonochie case a passage to the effect 
that a Bishop can, if he chooses, clothe his order with the character 
of a monition, and disobedience to such a monition would subject 


_ the person disobeying to the penalties of contumacy. 


EPISCOPAL ADDRESSES.——In a Christmas pastoral letter to the 
clergy of his Diocese, the Bishop of Carlisle expresses the opinion 
that, as matters now stand, a ver broad interpretation of rules and 
rubrics in the matter of ritual is needed. The days of rigid 
uniformity, he thinks, are clearly gone by.—The Bishop of 
Rochester, in his annual letter to the clergy of his Diocese, says of 
Church defence that for the clergy to have it on their lips and on 
their minds is a mistake, and- may even be a danger, but that the 
laity of the Church, both in Parliament and out of it, should con- 
stantly be on their guard.—The Bishop of Lichfield, in the course 
of a pastoral letter to his clergy, referring to the rules of the Church 
in regard to the diaconate, for a more profitable employment of which 
he is anxious, objects to the celebration by deacons of the Marriage 
Service, which is a pe office, and ‘he will decline to ordain 
a deacon to any parish where that duty would be laid on him. 

Tur DEAN AND CHAPTER OF ST. PAUL’s, the Aecord is “ glad 
to hear,” have granted the use of the Cathedral for the service on 
Tuesday evening, February 14th, in connection with the Church 
Missionary Unions of London. 

A JuBILEE MEMORIAL WINDOW, with a rather poor poetical 
inscription by Mr. Robert Browning, has been presented by the 
parishioners to St. Margaret's, Westminster. ; 

UnpER THE DrreEcTION of the Vicar of the Church of the 
Ascension, Lavender Hill, there was given in the adjacent school- 
room during the closing week of the old year a series of sacred 
tableaux, entitled “ The Desire of all Nations,” and supported by 
members of the congregation robed in appropriate dresses: The 
first cadleau represented the Expulsion from Paradise, the last the 
Adoration of the Wise Men, and during each the Vicar read 
passages of Scripture illustrative of what was being presented. 

Tue PAPAL JUBILEE was celebrated festally on Sunday in 
Roman Catholic places of worship. Cardinal Manning preached on 
the event at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, and Cardinal Newman 
at the Birmingham Oratory.—The Rev. F. R. Conder, who has for 
some time been assisting Canon Maccoll at St. George’s, Botolph 
Lane, has, it is said, been received into the Church of Rome. 

Dr. FAIRBAIRN, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, in a com- 
munication to the Nonconformist, states that the College begins its 
second year with eighteen men, having in its first year admitted, in 
all, fourteen students. Two things he pronounces to be specially 
gratifying, of the fourteen admissions, nine are Nonconformist 
ministers’ sons, and of the College’s twelve graduates, three-fourths 
are honours men, or men who have taken University prizes and 
College scholarships. 
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Tue New Crrcuit ARRANGEMENTS will make available for 
more than a month at the commencement of the ensuing Hilary 
Sittings the services of all the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
for the disposal of the work arising in it. 

“Pur not Your TRUST IN” INDIAN “ PRINCES” would seem 
a moral to be drawn from the story of Mr. M. D, Kavanagh, barrister, 
of the Middle Temple, who was called to the Bar in 1871, and in 
1876 went to practise in India, where he took up the case of th 
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late Gaekwar of Baroda, and acted as agent and advocate for other 
Indian princes. A receiving order has been made against him, and 
he attributes his failure to the remissness of Indian princes in paying 
him what they owe him. One of his liabilities is a bill for 4754, 
which he states he gave for the accommodation of an Indian prince, 
who owes him 3,300/ for services rendered. 

Mr. Montacu WILLIAMS, at the Greenwich Police-Court, after 
listening to a statement respecting the distress existing in Greenwich 
and Deptford, wished it to be widely known in the district that 
there was a poor-box at that Court, and that if the funds were 
exhausted the box would soon be filled. He believed that the best 
people to apply such funds were those in authority at the various 
police-courts, who had the assistance of the police. . 

Tue HuMBLER CLASSES consult on knotty points a police-magis- 
trate, just as those above themconsult a “respectable solicitor.” At 
the Thames Police-Court this week, an anxious female inquirer, 
vaguely described as ‘a woman,” stepped into the witness-box and 
saying that she had been married thirty years, but during the last 
twenty-five years had seen nothing of her husband, asked if she 
might marry again. The magistrate’s reply was not quite conclu- 
sive, and could have afforded her only a conditional satisfaction. 
If, she was told, her husband had not been heard of so many years, 
and if she had reason to believe that he was dead, she might venture 
to marry again; but should the first husband turn up, the second 
marriage would not be a legal one. 

AT THE BERKSHIRE SESSIONS this week, two men convicted 
of “welshing” at Ascot races, a conviction upheld by the Court of 
Appeal, were committed to prison for three months each. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
I. 


THE nineteenth Winter Exhibition at Burlington House is very 
much smaller than any of its predecessors, but in no other respect 
does it suffer by comparison with any recent display. The collec- 
tion of the seventeenth-century Dutch pictures is better than any 
that has been seen here for some years : the English works are of at 
least average merit ; and there are a few good examples of the Spanish 
school. If there is no very important Italian picture in the 
gallery, Italian plastic art is admirably represented in a rich and 
varied collection of bronze and terra-cotta statuettes and busts, 
reliefs in gesso, plaqtettes and medals mostly of the Renaissance 
period. Among them are some masterpieces of Florentine art, and 
all are interesting, either from an artistic or an archzeological point 
of view. 

At the end of the third gallery, which, as usual, is occupied by 
large works of various schools, hangs the well-known picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds of ‘The Marlborough Family.” The composi- 
tion is not very well balanced, and the artificial back-ground of 
columns and curtains give an air of unreality to the scenc, but it is 
in many ways an admirable piece of work. The figure of the 
Duchess, who stands in the centre of the picture, is dignified and at 
the same time graceful, and the eight girls and boys in the fore- 
ground are thoroughly child-like in character, natural in movement, 
and instinct with vitality. Allegory and portraiture are curiously 
combined in the very large picture on the opposite wall, 
“ Apotheosis of the Duke of Buckingham,” painted in conjunction 
by Rubens and Jordaens. The Duke, in richly jewelled armour, 
mounted on a prancing horse, seems to be the work of the great 
Flemish master, while the Neptune and Amphitrite in the fore- 
ground and the sprawling figure of Fame floating in the sky are 
evidently by his pupil. Like most works of the kind by the 
painters, it is marked by strength and unrestrained exuberance of 
style. It is stated in the catalogue that the picture was painted in 
1625, but this cannot be, as the Duke was not assassinated till 1628. 
On either side of this is a stately dignified eee portrait by, 
Vandyck, one representing “ Philippe Le Roy,” and the other his 
youthful but not very lovely wife. A more interesting and, in 
some respects, better work by the painter, is the half-length of the 
distinguished scholar and soldier “ Sir Kenelm Digby,” lent by Mr. 
Gladstone, The head has strongly-marked individuality, and, as 
ae as the extended right hand, is drawn and modelled in masterly 
sty (4 

The largest of three excellent works by Velasquez is the full- 
length portrait of “Don Balthazar Carlos,” Prince of the Asturias. 
The boy, who bears a strong resemblance to his father Philip IV., 
stands under a fig tree, and with determined energy thrusts a ram- 
rod into his gun. The mastery of style that distinguishes the work 
is also to be seen in the half-length of a very animated lady 
holding a black fan in her hand, called ‘La Femme @ 1’Eventail.” 
The head is okey life-like, and the action of the figure spon- 
taneous and graceful. The picture has fine qualities of colour, and 
is painted throughout with a firm expressiveness of touch, that has 
never been surpassed. The third picture by Velasquez, “ Figures 
and Still-Life,” from the Duke of Wellington’s collection, is of 
:auch earlier date, and like many things that he produced during 
his residence in Italy resembles the work of Carravagio. A very 
characteristic example of Ribera’s gloomy and austere style is the 
nude half-figure of “St. Jerome Praying in the Desert,” belonging 
to the National Gallery of Ireland. The Saint is depicted as a 
very old coarse-featured man, with his hands clasped, and an expres- 
sion of intense earnestness on his upturned face. The picture is 
marked by realism of the sternest kind ; all the varied modulations 
of form and texture in the extremely emaciated figure are rendered 
with the most uncompromising fidelity. Murillo’s life-sized group, 

Virgin and Child,” has fine qualities of colour, but is not other- 
wise Interesting. The face of the Virgin is essentially common- 

place in character, and is entirely without expression. A large 
tomantic landscape with small figures, “The Baptism in the 
soulat, painted with extraordinary strength and vigour by 
oe Vane Rosa, is finely composed, grand in style, and impressive. 
: he best of the few other Italian pictures are a group of three female 
hgures Singing, attributed to Palma Vacchio; and Titian’s large 
PsA de which we noticed when it was exhibited here three or 

our years ago, 
. ae central place on the south wall of the gallery is occupied by 
ston gucke portrait of “ The Hon. Miss Monckton,” seated on a 
ean’ ench, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The lady's head, which 
Te S an arch and humorous expression, is splendidly painted, and 
que is remarkable besides for its fine quality and skilful 
bert rien of colour. The landscape background is one of the 
Fe: Sir Joshua has painted, and is in perfect keeping with the 
wore wee need be said of Benjamin West’s two historical pictures, 
nd wal ae of La Hogue” and “ The Death of Wolfe,” for there is 
senvoduns pay of art in either of them that is not accurately 
eettinty 4 in the well-known engravings from them. They 
ainhe, erive no value from their colour or manner of execution. 
of offic} oe s full-length of “ Queen Charlotte ” is a good example 
the py Portraiture, but there are much better Pea him in 
scapes, b ge that _we shall notice later. Two large Welsh land- 
like oh! 4 ichard Wilson, both called “ Vale of Llangollen,” look 
ted classical compositions. They are evidently not true to 


-poultry were despatched 
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local fact, but they show the painter’s fine sense of style, and are 
ou of suffused light and the nod delicate pialations oF truthful 
colour. ; 

_At the end of the second gallery, in which, as usual, the Dutch 
pictures are ranged, hangs the celebrated work by the great master 
of the school, generally known as “ Rembrandt's Mill.” It was 
exhibited here some years ago, and is too well known to need 
description. It is beyond all comparison the noblest landscape that 
Rembrandt, or any other Low Country painter, has- produced. 
Besides this fine work there are two admirable portraits by the great 
Dutchman in the room. One of them, from Lord Wantage’s collec- 
tion, is a fine example of his mature style, representing with sympa- 
thetic skill a woman of great age with a penetrating expression on 
her emaciated face. The “ Portrait of a Young Man ” in puritanical 
attire, with a tall steeple-crowned black hat on his head, is of much 
earlier date. The ascetic and contemplative face, and the gloved 
hands are painted in broad, firm, and finished style. Both pictures 
show the painter's keen insight into character, and his rare power 
asacolourist. From Sir Richard Wallace’s collection comes the 
best work by Frank Hals that we have seen in this country. It is 
called “The Laughing Cavalier,” but the man in a silk embroidered 
doublet, who stands in a jaunty self-assertive way, with a derisive 
smile on his face, is not laughing, for his lips are closed. The face 
and figure are, however, full of vitality, and are painted with an 
easy pasty and decisive certainty of touch that only Velasquez has 
surpassed, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


. THE exhibition just opened at Sir Coutts Lindsay’s Gallery will 
be found highly interesting, both from an artistic and an historical 
point of view. It is called “A Century of British Art,” and 
illustrates in a sufficiently comprehensive way the progress of 
painting in this country from 1737 to 1837. Hogarth is the earliest 
artist represented, and Haydon the latest. It cannot be said that 
the collection is complete, nor is it very well balanced. Many very 
able painters of the period are altogether absent, while the works of 
a few others are unnecessarily numerous. Several of the thirty- 
three examples of Constable might well be spared, and some of the 
numerous little pictures by Morland that have recently been exhi- 
bited at the Academy. 

The fifteen pictures by Hogarth, grouped together at the end of 
the West Gallery, form a very interesting feature of the exhibition. 


‘One of the largest of them, lent by the Queen, represents “ David 


‘Garrick ” seated at his writing table, and his wife playfully taking 
the pen from his hand. Both heads are strikingly characteristic 
and animated in expression. Another life-size picture, painted, like 
this, with great firmness and solidity, shows the great actor in the 
character of Richard III. starting from his couch and calling 
for a horse: On the same wall may be seen an interesting 
portrait of ‘Miss Ray,” the actress who was murdered by Hack- 
man; and three of “ Peg Woffington,” of which that lent by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne seems to us very much the best. A more 
attractive, and, in all technical qualities, a better portrait than 
any of them, is the half-length of “Mrs. Hogarth” seated 
in an attitude of graceful simplicity, and -holding an oval picture in 
her lap. Hogarth’s fertile inventive faculty, his power of dramatic 
realisation, and his fine sense of humour are seen in many works— 
in “ The Lady’s Last Stake ; or, Virtue in Danger,” which we noticed 
not long since, in “The Sleeping Congregation,” and in the 
sketch for the well-known picture, in which pathos and humour are 
so admirably combined, “ The Distressed Poet.” 

Several of the pictures of the two great masters of English por- 
traiture, Reynolds and Gainsborough, appeared in the exhibitions of 
their collected works in 1884 and 1885. The best qualities of 
Gainsborough art are to be seen in the charming half-length portraits 
of “Miss Hippesley” and “Nancy Parsons.” The. refinement and 
the cultured grace that distinguishes them are conspicuously absent 
from the full-length of ‘‘ Lady Petre” hanging at the gallery, and it 
has suffered much from the clumsy handiwork of the picture restorer. 
The best things by Sir Joshua are the finely modelled head of the 
lovely “Mrs. Robinson” as Perdita ; and the glowing half-length of 
“ Lady Hamilton ” as a Bacchante, which for some reason, not to 
be found in the picture itself, has sometimes been attributed to 
Romney. One of the best of Romney’s numerous pictures of this 
fascinating lady, entitled “ Contemplation,” represents her in classi- 
cally disposed white drapery, leaning on a balcony. It is a work 
of great refinement and beauty. So also is the small full-length of 
“Lady Mansfield,” seated in an attitude of statuesque simplicity 
and grace under a tree. . 

There are many fine landscapes by Richard Wilson in the collec- 
tion, and one of surpassing beauty, a spacious “ View between 
Dolgelly and Barmouth,” suffused with warm summer light. It 
is even more harmonious in composition, and more refined in tone 
than either of the two fine pictures,-very similar in style and 
subject, by him at the Academy. Among the numerous works by 
Constable, the large “ Hadleigh Castle” and “ The Glebe Farm,” 
overshadowed by moving clouds, best show his rare power in 
rendering transient effects of atmosphere and light. The view of 
“Salisbtiry Cathedral,” seen through an avenue of tall trees, is 
exquisitely pure and luminous in tone, and shows a finer sense of 
style than anything we have seen by him. The Norwich school of 
landscape ‘painters is very largely represented. There are many 
early pictures by Old Crome, in which the influence of the Dutch 
Tnntecage painters is clearly to be seen, and two or three fine works 
of a later period.’ A small river scene, with a barge and many figures in 
the foreground, is remarkable among them for its broad simplicity 
of treatment and subtle beauty and truth of tone. A picture of 
fishing boats in a stormy sea, “ Off Ecclesbourne,” is very much the 
best of many indifferent examples of Cotman’s work. The three 
pictures by George Vincent are very disappointing.; but Stark is 
geen quite at his best in a “ View on Stratton Strawless Common,” 
which looks very like a work of Hobbema. There are several fine 
pictures by Turner in the collection, but a large proportion of them, 
including all the best, have been shown within the last few years at 
the Academy. mre 

Among the genre pictures none better deserve close examination 
than two small scenes of English provincial life, by William 
Mulready, “ The Widow” and “Idle Boys.” The latter, lent 
by Thomas Woolner, R.A., represents a village schoolroom, with 
a stern pedagogue and two young culprits, one wincing with pain, 
and the other waiting his turn for castigation. All of them are 
strikingly true to Nature in character, gesture, and expression. 
The scene of “ The Widow ”—which has for a motto, “ So mourned 
the Dame of Ephesus her Love —is a parlour behind a village 
shop. Here a portly widow is seen listening with complacent 
pleasure to a young man who, stretched at his ease on a chair, as if 
assured of his position, is lazily making love to her, while an old 
servant looks at them with undisguised. anger and indignation. 
The picture is full of expressive humour, and js remarkable besides 
for its technical completeness, its purity of colour, and finished work- 
manship. Another admirable work of the same class -is- Wilkie’s 
“Letter of Introduction,” well known by engravings. The painter 
rightly considered'this one of his most successful works. It shows a 
penetrating perception of character, and great power of expression ; 
t is full of carefully-studied detail, and painted in excellent style. 
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CHRISTMAS FARE FOR BRITISH APPETITES is largely supplied by 
the Normandy farmyards. From Honfleur alone 300,000 head of 
to England for the Christmas markets— 


30,000 more than last year, and including 20,470 turkeys, and 


212,575 geese. 


Tue TurF.——The frost was not sufficient to prevent the 


- Manchester New Year's Meeting on Monday and Tuesday from 


taking place. On the first day Winthorpe won the New Year 
Handicap Hurdle Race, Coronet'a Hunters’ Steeplechase Plate, and 
Frigate the Manchester Handicap Steeplechase. On the strength 
of this victory the last-named was made favourite next day for 
the Trafford Park Handicap Steeplechase ; but could only get 
second, Bay Comus proving the winner. Dan Dancer won the 
January Hurdle Race, and Brenhilda a Maiden Hurdle Race. 

An investment of 1o/, upon each of Watts’s mounts last season 
would have resulted in a.loss of over 500/,, on George Barrett's of over 
300/, and on Fred Barrett’s of close on 500/ ; but on S. Loates the 
backers would have made about 350/, as several of his winners 
started at very remunerative prices. 


CRICKET. The English teams continue to do well in Australia. 
Mr. Vernon’s Eleven had the best of the draw with South Australia, 
in spite of the latter's big score (493) in the second innings, and 
since then have scored 292 (Mr. A. E. Newton 77, and Rawlin 78, 
not out), and inflicted a heavy defeat upon a team of All Australia, 
Shrewsbury’s team ran up 389 (Preston 78) against Eighteen of 
Sandhurst, and had the best of the draw. 


FOOTBALL. To-day (Saturday) the fifth round of the Associa- 
tion Cup competition is to be played, after which only eight clubs 
will be left in. Both the Aston Villa (holders) and Preston North 
End teams have gone into strict training for their match, which 
excites the keenest interest. In the fourth round, the Swifts were 
beaten by Crewe Alexandra, who have thus temporarily scored by 


._ their sharp practice at West Kensington, The Southern Clubs 


have not been as successful as usual in their Northern tours. The 
Casuals defeated Long Eaton Rangers, but were beaten both by 
Gainsborough Trinity and by Newton Heath, while the Corinthians 
have been successful over Durham County and Northumberland, 
but were badly beaten (on a snowy ground, it is true) by Queen’s 
Park. The New Year's matches between Scotch and English 
Clubs were not as numerous as usual. Preston North End 
(Reserves) drew Cowlairs and defeated Heart of Midlothian; the 
last-named were also beaten by Blackburn Rovers, and Kilmarnock 
succumbed to Bolton Wanderers. Rugbywise, Bradford and 
Fettesian-Lorettonians have played a drawn match. 


BILLIARDS.——Roberts, playing spot-barred, beat White (all in) 
last week. The loser has challenged the Champion to a similar 
match on a low-cushioned table. White is also matched to give 
Dowland 1,000 in 12,000, all in; while Richards and M‘Neill are 
matched to play on even terms, spot barred. This week the last- 
named is playing White, spot barred, while the Champion is playing 
A. Bennett, the latter being allowed to play the spot, So that the 
billiard world is busy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. That well-known and veteran trotter, 
“ Ginger,” trotted from London to Brighton last week in 4h. 16min. 
—Carr, a stalwart young North-country sculler, easily defeated 
William East, winner of Doggett’s Coat and Badge, over the Tyne 
Championship Course on Saturday. Carr has challenged the win- 
ner of the Ross-Bubear match.—The Bicycle ». Cowboy Race at 
Birmingham reversed the Agricultural Hall result, as the three 
bicyclists beat the two horsemen by nine miles—Up to the time 
of writing nothing had been heard of Mr. Archibald M‘Neill, the 
missing journalist, whose unaccountable disappearance has excited 
so much interest. 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1888 
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ExpLANATION.—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
oarometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (sth inst.). The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS. The weather of the past week was cloudy and cold in most 
places, with snow in the North, and rain or sleet in many other parts of the 
United Kingdom towards its close. During the first part of the week pressure 
was highest over our Islands or Germany, and lowest over the Gulf of Genoa 
and the Baltic. ‘he winds varied a good deal in direction, but were chiefly 
rom the Northwards at first, and afterwards from the South-Westwards, while 
n force they were very light generally. The weather was cold and cloudy, with 
ome showers in the North, and a little snow in the course of Thursday night 
ayth ult.) over Central and Eastern England. At some of the Central, Scotch, 
and English Stations rather sharp frosts were experienced, and on one or two 
days the maximum daily temperature did not rise to the freezing point. By 
Sunday (zst inst.) a cistinct change in the distribution of pressure had set in, 
with a briskly falling barometer and gradients for Southerly breezes generally. 
The change in the weather, however, progressed but slowly at first, and it was 
not until the evening that temperature began to rise, when between 6.30 and 
7.30 p.m. the thermometer in London showed the large increase of 14°, During 
the remainder of the week -several depressions were observed within our 
immediate area, and the weather consequently fell into a very unsettled 
conditiun in all parts of the United Kingdom. South-Westerly winds pre- 
dominated, and gradually increased in strength, till at the close of the time 
heavy gales were experienced over the more Western half of the country, while 
showers and very unsettled conditions had become very general. ‘lemperature 
was below the average generally, The lowest’ readings, which showed about 
10° or 12° of frost, occurred over the Central parts of Scotland and England 
about the middle of the period. 

The barometer was highest (30°29 inches) on Saturday (31st ult.); lowest (29°34 
inches) on Monday (and inst.) ; range o'95 inch. 

The temperature was highest (47°) on Monday and Tuesday (end and 3rd 
jnst.); lowest (24°) on Sunday (1st inst.) ; range 23°. : 

Rain fell on two days. Total fall o'30 inch. Greatest fall on any one day 
o'25 inch on Monday (2nd inst.) 
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Monpay week is the date fixed by the management of the 
Sr. JAMES’s for the revival of A Scrap of Paper. Mr. Hare, who 
for some time has had no part to play on the St. James’s stage, will 
appear on the occasion as Dr. Penguin. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will, 
of course, resume their respective characters of Colonel Blake and 
Susan Hartley. The part of Lady Ingram will, for the first time, 
be played by Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. a 

It is stated on good authority that notwithstanding the recent 
improvements in the construction of our theatres, and the additional 
precautions taken against fire, our insurance offices do not consider 
that this class of risk is perceptibly diminished. The rates of 
insurance still range between 30s. and. 3/ per cent., two guineas 
being the rule with the West End theatres. Drury Lane, it 
appears, holds out against such high rates, and prefers to go 
uninsured. As some kinds of private dwellings are insured for 
1s. 6d., while some theatres cannot get insured under 3/, it follows 
that in the opinion of experts there are playhouses which are forty 
times more likely to be burnt than some dwelling-houses. 

The Winter's Tale at the LYCEUM, which seems rather to rise than 
to decline in popularity, attained on Tuesday its hundredth night. 
It is now understood that Miss Mary Anderson will continue her 
performances up to Easter. Miss Anderson will return to America 
next summer, and will make her appearance early in November 
next at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, under the direction of Mr. 
Abbey. 

The Red Lamp has at last been extinguished at the HAYMARKET, 
and its place has been taken by Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new drama, 
entitled Partners, of which we shall speak next week. 

At the SURREY there is a good rollicking old-fashioned panto- 
mime—Sinbad and the Little Old Man of the Sea—in which Mr. 
George Conquest enacts the Old Man of the Sea with genuine 
dramatic power and humour. It is certainly safe to say that such a 
finished piece of acting is not to be seen in any other London panto- 
mime. The story of Sinbad is, as usual, much altered to suit 
histrionic circumstances, but we have a capital scene of a ship at 
sea, while the Valley of Diamonds is as glitteringly gruesome as 
could be desired. Sinbad is cleverly personated by Miss Florrie 
West, a rising young actress, who is decidedly improving every year. 
Our old friends Messrs. Vincent and Dan Leno sing as vigorously 
and dance as lustily as ever as a comic tinker and tailor, Mr. Dan 
Leno's clog-steps being particularly agile. Mr. Cyrus Bell makes 
a good comic soldier, Miss Jenny Lee is a capital old lady, while 
Miss Lydia Reynolds and Miss Patty Heywood look pretty and 
act gracefully as the two heroines. In the harlequinade Mr. H. 
Ewins makes a brisk Christmas clown, and we strongly suspect that 
if a juvenile census of opinion could be obtained the verdict would 
lie strongly in favour of the old Surrey, notwithstanding the more 
gorgeous “appointments ” of the West End theatres. 

At SANGER’S AMPHITHEATRE Blue Beard forms the subject of 
the pantomime, 
average at this house. No pains have been spared to make the 
whole performance brilliant, gorgeous, and amusing, and there 
is no end of fun for the little folks. The arrival of Blue Beard 
(Mr. Henry Wardroper) in his galley manned by slaves, depen- 
dents, wives, and soldiers, gives opportunity for fine scenic display, 
while the picture of the palace of that ferocious potentate deserves 
especial mention. A real stag hunt, a procession of live elephants, 
and an exhibition of old English sports and pastimes, of which the 
great feature is a pugilistic encounter conducted with 
the most orthodox fashion, lead to the Transformation Scene and 
capital harlequinade. The usual circus performance preceded the 
pantomime. 

The story of the BRITANNIA pantomime, as usual, is original, its 
title being King Tvrickee; or Harlequin the Demon Beetle, the 
Sporting Duchess, and the Golden Casket. It is written by Mr. J. 
Addison, and contains several capital scenes, of which the best are 
a “Harvest Festival ;” a very remarkable ship, called “The Crazy 
Sarah,” where a lot of rough fun takes place; “ The Home of the 
Woodbine,” where there is a tastefully-arranged ballet ; and the 
superb transformation, entitled “The Apotheosis of Britannia.” 
The transformation is always a great feature in Mrs. Lane’s theatre, 
and Mr. Charles has surpassed himself in this scene. Mrs. Lane 
herself plays the part of the Sporting Duchess mentioned in the title. 

Mr. Burton Green, the successor to Mr. Cave, is to_be congra- 
tulated on the success of his first pantomime, Jack the Giant Killer, 
at the ELEPHANT AND CASTLE Theatre. The pantomime is 
played by a strong company, which includes Miss Maud Stafford, 
from the Surrey Theatre, who makes a charming Jack ; Miss Lizzie 
Russell as Realjam, the pretty daughter of the Baron Blusterow 
(J. G. Johnson), a part which suits her admirably ; and Mr. G. B. 
Prior as Jack’s mother, who adds materially to the fun and hilarity 
of the piece. 

The Paris Hippodrome, OLYMPIA, provides a remarkable instance 
of the development of circus shows during the past few years. The 
old-fashioned circus can scarcely be souipared with such an enter- 
tainment as this. There are, of course, many items in the programme 
of the same character as formerly, though probably much better 
carried out, such as acrobatic performances, but such a spectacle as 
the attack by Arabs on a French military train, and the encampment 
of Arabs and French troops, is both realistic and imposing, and 
could, of course, only be attempted in a hall of the gigantic propor- 
tions of Olympia. 

_At the ALBERT PALACE Colonel Joe Shelley (Mexican Joe) and 
his famous Mexican Rangers go through their programme of 
horse-riding, shooting, &c. The performance is almost similar to 


the recent Buffalo Bill entertainment, but on a much smaller scale, . 


some of the same features, such as riding bucking ponies, rifle 
shooting, and lassoing cattle, being reproduced. 
tainment includes amongst other novelties, a cowbeys’ quadrille 
and an Indian foot race against a horse, and closes with a farewell 
salute to the audience in native fashion. 

The programme at Mr. AND Mrs. GERMAN REED's Entertain- 
ment for the New Year consists first, of Zadly-ho/ written and 
composed respectively by Messrs. Malcolm Watson and A. J. 
Caldicott, and performed by Mr. Alfred Reed, Miss Fanny 
Holland, Miss Kate Tully, and others. Then followed one of Mr. 
Corney Grain’s musical monologues, entitled Our Servants’ Ball. 
This isa very brisk and amusing piece of its kind, treating as it 
does of the comic side of high life below stairs, while by no means 
sparing the denizens of the drawing-room. 

M. Sardou has written the libretto of the new opera, by M 
Massaret, which is to be produced at the GRAND OPERA in Baris, 
It ison the subject of the Connnest of Mexico by Pizarro. 

Mrs. Langtry now travels by rail on her round of engagements in 
America in “a sumptuous private car,” built expressly for her, A 
New York paper says that “the two private cars owned by the 
Queen of England on the Continent are mere freight trucks compared 
with this palace upon wheels.” 

The drama founded on Lord Tennyson’s Z/aine, now performing 
at the MaDIsON SQuAKE. Theatre, New York, appears to be, by 
general consent, a brilliant success. 
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FIRES IN THEATRES 
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For some weeks after the terrible fire at the Exeter Theatre 
the Press teemed with letters emanating from all sorts and 
conditions of men, in each of which the writer favoured 
the world with his own special views of what ouzht to be 
done, if not altogether to preclude, at least to greatly lessen, the 
likelihood of any similar calamity in time to come. That a consi- 
derable number of these suggestions are of the utmost value, and 
practicable in a greater or lesser degree, may at once be admitted ; 
indeed, nothing less could have been expected, seeing that the 
authors of many of them are men who, in one capacity or another, 
have been connected with theatres all their lives, and have pre- 
sumably a thorough practical acquaintance with the questions they 
have taken upor themselves to ventilate. Some of these opinions 
and suggestions are here reproduced, and they seem especially 
seasonable just now when the burning of the Grand Theatre, had it 
broken out while the audience was still in the house, might have 
caused as great a sacrifice as occurred at Exeter. 

If we go hack for a few moments to the most. largely fatal cata- 
strophes in the theatrical annals of recent years, we are struck by two 
or three pregnant facts. The first, is, that in every case the fire 
originated behind the curtain ; that is to say, among: the scenery or 
other “ properties ” directly connected. with the ‘stage... The second 
is the astounding rapidity with which the flames spread themselves. 


through the other parts of the house. Thus, in ‘the case of the - 


Dublin Theatre, we read that “in about an hour's time the building 
was a mass of ruins,” while of the Exeter fatality we are told that 
“in about a minute and a half the stage was a mass of flames, 
and the curtain blown out on the audience in one sheet of fire.” 
The third fact to be borne in mind is, in the words, of the 
Saturday Review, which receritly instituted a sort of house-to- 
house visitation of the metropolitan theatres and music-halls, 
that “in theatrical fires most of the deaths are caused, not by 
burning, but by suffocation, nervous shock, and the effects of the 
horrible struggle for life, which is the result of a panic and blocked 
exits. It is the opinion of the Paris medical men that not a single 
person in the auditorium was burnt to death at the Opéra Comique. 
‘The victims died from exposure to the choking vapour, or killed one 
another in the narrow passages. 1 : 
disasters there was no fire to be responsible for the loss of life which 
ensued.” Various authorities agree in recommending that an iron- 
drop curtain'should be obligatory at every theatre, and that it 
should be used once at least during every performance. The 
universal adoption of the electric light. is also warmly urged, as 
well as the necessity of all the woodwork, floorin , stage work, hang- 
ings, decorations, textile materials, and even the light dresses of 
performers being rendered uninflammable, while the house itself 
should be divided into two fireproof com- 
partments, the stage and the auditorium. 
Others advocate the construction of iron 
balconies on the outside of every tier, and 
with regard to this Mr. Blundell Maple, | 
M.P., has stated that he hasalready adopted 
this plan on his premises, so that his employes 
may escape in case of fire at night time. It 
is universally admitted that a properly 
constructed theatre should be an isolated 
building, provided with far more nume- 
rous exits than at present, leading both. 
to outside balconies and into the 
street, for as one manager sensibly re- 
marks, “the panic would cease as soon as 
the audience found itself outside the walls. 
The pit should have doors opening round 
the entire space, so that wherever the panic- 
blinded person’ rushed it would lead him 
surely into an opening ofsafety. Hydrants 
and hose,” he contends, “ are absolutely use- 
Fire spreads too 
rapidly to permit of a man remaining inside 
the walls to use a hose. The ‘gridiron,’ 
instead of being made of wood, should bean 
entire floor of thick iron waterpipes, per- | 
forated in such a manneras to flood the whole 
stage. There should be three methods of 
freeing the water ; one by handles on the 
stage, another by a like contrivance in a 
small shed outside the theatre, lastly auto- : 
matically, the heat of the fire being the means of releasing the water. 
All rooms behind the curtain should be fitted with automatic sprink- 
lers. An iron curtain should be insisted on—not one made of iron 
that crumples up like a piece of paper when subjected to a red heat. 
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This curtain should be worked automatically by heat releasing it, | 


and by two levers, one inside and the ‘other“outside the theatre.” 
Another manager recommends that inclines should be adopted in 
place of steps, while further suggestions are that the gas patient 
should be enclosed in a cage of wire mesh in place of parallel lines 
of wire as at present, and that the top of the stage should be made 


to slide off in sections secured by hinges and ropes, which, if not 


unfastened, would soon burn through and let the traps fall open, so 
that the smoke and flames would not be driven to the auditorium, 
but find a vent in the open air. In opposition to some of these ideas, 
our contemporary, the Bzd/der, does not think that the suggestions for 
exterior balconies are very rational. If they were to be made safe 
against a sudden crowd, they would be very costly to construct ; and, 
if audiences become panic-stricken there would very likely be as much 
loss of life froma tush to the doors into the balcony—and perhaps 
even from the crowd pushing those in front of them over the parapet 
—as from the rush to the ordinary exit doors, A correspondent of 
the same journal suggests, as an excellent mode of egress from the 
upper parts of the theatre, a very broad staircase, with the addition 
of a newel wall about 4ft. 6in. high down the middle, so that a 
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‘MR. IRVING’S SAFETY THEATRE 


person could look over it, forming two separate staircases side by 
side. No pass-doors should be allowed to enter this staircase from 
any other part of the building. It should be built of concrete, and 
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enclosed by brick walls from top to bottom, with a concrete flat or 
roof, hue’ making it auschitely fireproof. It should be lighted 
either with oil lamps or electricity in case of gas failure. 

A really “safe theatre,” however, has been projected by Mr. Henry 
Irving and Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, a Manchester architect. The 
principles of this ideal structure are,fthat it should be fireproof 
that the exits-should:be short and absolutely straight, that the main 
portion of the audience should be concentrated upon the ground 
floor, that the building should be only one storey high, and stand in 
its own grounds. Mr. leviny would abolish the lofty gallery, and 
locate the gods at the back o the pit, where they would be secured 
a good view by the dregs circle overhead being raised to a sufficient 
height. The single storey would be devoted to the dress and upper 
circles reached by straight staircases communicating directly with . 
the street, There would be four ublic exits from this part of the 
house, and no openings to any staircase except that direct from the 
auditorium. There would be separate entrance and exit doors, but 
in case of emergency the former would be always available as a mode 
of egress, all the doors being made to open outwardly. The theatre 
would be warmed by means of hot air driven through the flues, the 
lighting. would be wholly effected by electricity, while the stage 
would be absolutely sealed from the auditorium by an asbestos cur- 
tain, so that in the event of fire, the auditorium would be completely 
isolated, while, as our diagram will show, shaft-outlets are provided for 
the smoke, which is even more disastrous than the flames. | For the 
safety of the performers, who are generally very little’ considered in 
schemes of this kind, there would be numerous exits leading directly 
from: the stage and dressing-rooms to the street site g 

‘Mr; Augustus Harris, however, does not wholly agree with his 
illustrious contemporary. After stating that in the immense 
remen are on duty night and day; that 
periodical fortnightly drills take place, when mock alarms are sounded 
from various parts of the theatre, and the men have to go through the 
whole mechanical operation of extinguishing a fire, he remarks 
that ‘in all places of amusement the passages within and without 
the auditorium should be kept clear of seats, and the attention of 
the public should be directed by large placards to the readiest and 
quickest means of egress. The gaslights in all parts should have 
‘wire protections, and there should be easy access to all- hydrants. 
Mr. Harris sees no advantage in fireproof curtains. In his opinion 
the first thing to do is to raise the curtain, and thus afford addi- 
tional means of escape, whether the fire occurs on the stage or in 
the auditorium. Neither is he in favour of electric-lighting ; he 
argues that there is great danger in it in case the wires should get 
heated. The gas ought to be so arranged that it can be cut off at a 
moment’s notice. In the inability to perform this operation in 
many provincial, as in many Continental theatres, there lurks a 
great danger. He’ particularly emphasises abundant doors of exit. 

The subjoined cut illustrates an ideal theatre, suggested by an 
artist correspondent :— 
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AN ARTIST’S IDEAL THEATRE 


This design provides for all staircases being in the open air, and 
all doors opening immediately into the street. As it is compulsory 
that all staircases should now be of stone, there is no reason why 
they should not be made architectural features. ‘ 

The victims of the recent disasters died not so much from burning 
as from suffocation, being confined in large masses within close 
passages and staircases. Persons rushed out on the balconies at 
the Opéra Comique and at Exeter, and wereinjured by jumping there- 
from, as there was no outside staircase at either building. The 
balcony at Exeter must have been a comparatively safe place, for a 
large sunflower which grew there, continued to flourish after the 
fire, and was quite uninjured. .W.s 


a 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


A SMALL but very varied collection of Sil pictures, including 
examples of most of the Continental schools, is now open to view 
at 117, New Bond Street. Some of the best are by deceased 
painters, and of the rest very few are of recent date. At the end of 
the Gallery hangs a large and impressive landscape, by Corot, 
entitled “The Storm,” in which the appearance of movement in the 
sky, the sea, and the foreground trees is rendered with surprising 
force. Near it is a quaint and pleasant picture of a little Normandy 
peasant girl “Going to School,” by Bastien Lepage, remarkable, 
among other good qualities, for the distinct individuality and fine 
modelling of the face. By Ch. Daubigny there is a large, low- 
toned landscape, spacious in effect, and broadly painted; and by 
the iconoclast Courbet, a carefully-studied picture of a rocky 
ravine, with fine quality of colour. 

The best work by ‘a living French artist in the collection is 
M. Géréme’s scene in an Oriental harem, called ‘ Awakening.” 
The finely-formed and gracefully-posed figure is drawn and 
modelled with masterly skill, and all the subordinate features of the 
scene—the tiled wall, the brazen curniture, and rich draperies—are in 
perfect keeping, and painted with the most claborate completeness. 
There is nothing Oriental about the half-length of a fair, 
red-haired girl in fantastic costume that M,. Carolus Duran calls 
“Salomé,” but the head is life-like, and the handling firm 
and facile. Professor Miiller’s “ Court in the Grand-Ducal Palace,” 
with many animated and well-grouped figures in sixteenth-century 
costume ; and the large picture of girls at work in the “ Orphélinat 
de Katwyk,” by the Dutch painter, A. Artz, would claim more 
notice if they were now shown in London for the first time. Josef 
Israels is well represented by a picturesque cottage interior, with a 
little girl reading the Bible to her bed-ridden grandmother—the 
best of several pictures that he has painted of the same subject. 
A pleasant air of repose pervades a scene of domestic life, “ Peaceful 
Industry,” by the German painter, F. Uhde. 
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Good Complexion! 
AnD LVice Flands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 

‘ viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRG.,. 


Writes in the JouRNAL oF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 
“THE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 


“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 


“into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS' Transparent SOAP is an article of the | 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from . 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


sa HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
, Dz. ¥ 
a ae 5 e 


PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls, 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


AP . (The 28. 6d, Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) - S) AP 
80 . A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. ) 


O SHIPWRECK or CALAMI- 
TOUS DISASTER of the SEA can occut 


N 


promptest Charitable Aid being imme- 
a 


without the 

diately available for the shipwrecked sailor, himself, 
or the urgent necessities of his destitute widow and 
orphans, at the hands of The SHIPWRECKED 
FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL BENE- 
VOLENT SOCIETY, as the One National Maritime 
Relief Organization of the Empire. Instituted 1839 ; 
duly incorporated by Parliament, 1850 ; under patro- 
page of H.M. The Queen, and presidency of Admiral 
HLR.H. the Du mbracing, in 
addition to its adove more charitable functions, a Thrift 
encouraging Szlf-heip Section, in which upwards of 
50,000 Fishermen and Mariners are providently 
enrolled, at nominal payments, as Beneficiary 
Members. Annually relieved, under Charitable and 
Beneficiary Sections, through the Society's 1,000 
Honorary Agencies on the Coast. Abroad, &c, 
between 11,000 and 12,000 persons. In public support 
of these distinctly National Objects, during the | 
pressing claims of another stormy winter, DS E 


are earnestly APPEALED for by the Society's Board BH " 
f M. “HAM D 
: I ‘YPE WRITER 
20 GUINEAS. 


ro) anagement. Bankers—Williams, Deacon, and 
Co. Secretary—William R_ Buck, Esaq., the Society's 

Ranks above all competitors. GOLD MEDALS at 
all Exhibitions, Guaranteed to do 


Central. Office, Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock 
Street. London, E 

Better Work, with Greater Ease, 
than any other Type-writer in the world. 


AMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 

The Times, December 18, 1886, refers to this Machine 
as “ possessing undoubted advantages over its nume- 
rous rivals, being compact and portable ; with perfect 
alignment, uniform impression, changeable type, &c. 
++,+~ It would be easy to mention other features of 
this beautiful machine. A moder: 
tice will enable any one to write from 70 te roo words 


PRIZE MEDA 


AWARDED 
1870. 


uke of Edinburgh ; and embracing, 
ri 


Ladies Half-hoop 


ing, 
with Imitation Dia- 
monds, or intermixed 


Imitation Diamond Swallow Brooch. 

monds, very brilliant, Very brilliant and full of fire, ‘Ruby, Emerald, or Sap- 

es i £2 10s. phire Bove post free 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INTRODUCERS, 


“ABYSSINIAN GOLD JEWELLERY” CO, 
Heao OrricES: 4 & 5, UNION BANK BUILDINGS, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN. 


Marquise Ring. 
Wit inition Ute 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W.—Dorset House 
Branch—1, Dorset Street. Manchester Square. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


Lm.| | & 


oderate amount of prac- 


Giry Depots: 153 & 158, CHEAPSIDE, West Eup BRancH: 79 REGENT STREET, W 4390 of which is required to par. off loans unavoid- 
" % o : 1 We ably incurred last year. nd they very earnestly | a minute. é te 
i ; . 1 1 for hel he fri Highest Award A Exhibition, London, for th 
. HAVE books Fon Se JANES SAU FUR COATS | ietegiey paki soe ea ati | Mitr dred din Pabst rte 
Idi 


WHERE SPEED IS REQUIRED." 
Descriptive 
: 74 CORNHILL, E.C., & 325, 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


A GOOD FUR-LINED OVER- 
COAT FoR £10, 


pyers free, 
1GH Hotsorn, Lonpon 


CELET 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE NEW GOLDPENCILBRA 


CATALOGUE OF 
NOVELTIES IN 
JEWELLERY 


NOVELTY POST FREE. 
HE 
DAY e= x, The Pencil can 


the Bracelet be- 
ing taken off the 
arm, 


A LARGE Gold, large size, 32s. ; Medium Size, a6s. ; Silver, 8s. 6d. 
GODWin ENE OF PENCIL CASE BRACELETS from 26s. to £10, GOLD & JEWELLED’ 
IN & SON, 304, High Holborn, London. Established r8or. 


San (Exactly Opposite the First Avenue Hotel). 


I Cure Fits! 


When Ig 
for a time aay “ure Ido not mean merely to s t With 
a radieal ound then have them return eae op ahem oiler, 2 17s 6d. ; 
EPILEPSY_ or Fatt ade the disease of FITS, wit ont aller, aff 
Bey. TU warrant m LING SICKNESS a life-long pen fed Catooaue 
re&cause others have femedy to cure the worst cases. justia et ata logue 
Eceving a cure. sailed 1s no reason for not now Aeris Stoves far c 
full: Bottle of my infallible Tesi for a pestis anda Connie it 
*_It costs ’ medy, Give address in vee a 
ou Address Hye epng fora trial, and I will cure POORE&Co.,Ame- 


ricanStoveStores,139 
Cheapside; London. 
Established 32,years 


lum ‘Tree 


urt, Farringdon Street, London matt 


>| Cuffs. 
-| Linen, as, each—G 


de HANDSOME FURS.— The In- 

ternational Fur Store. 163, Regent Street: 
London, of which Mr. S. Jay is manager, have now 
ready one of the choicest stocks of fine Furs in the. 
world, and from their special facilities are enabled tc 
offer extra inducements to persons desiring these 

rments. The goods now made up are in new and 

eautiful designs, and consist of sealskin_ jackets, 
coats, and dolmans of selected skins, the perfection of 
colour. and all of artistic finish. T R R 
LINED COATS FOR GENTLEMEN ARE NOT 
EQUALLED IN THE WORLD. Inaddition they 
manufacture fur gloyes for ladies and gentlemen, fur 
capes, and fur bous—in fact. every garment in the fur 
line. —New York Spiret of the Tises. 


ONLY ADDRESS. 


163, REGENT STREET, LONDON 


N 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES. 
Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
Good qualit: ota each. Specially fine 


O'BRIEN and CoO., 
Manufacturers, Belfast. 


™. Costestc HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Hemstitched, Embroidered, or Plain. Guaran- 
eed Pure Flax (no adulteration) direct from manu- 
facturers. Also pure Linen goods. Samples post 
free—GEORGE O'BRI N and CO., Belfast. 


a disease almost always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1886, no fewer than 1,169 cases 
were operated upon, with 988 recoveries and 18 
deaths a mortality of 15°48 per cent. cag: 

43,900, per. annum is required to maintain the 
Hospital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Subscriptions amount to little more than £1,500, and 
the remainder to raised by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip- 
tions, in order to relieve them of the anxiety of 
raising so large an amount otherwise. 

G. SCUDAMORE, Secretary. 


AMES’S DEPILATORY Instantly : 


Removes Superfluous Hairs from the Face, 
Neck or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of'most 
chemists. 1s.: or sent with directions for use, tree 
from: observation t 
JAMES. 268, Caledonian Koad, London, N. 


LAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART 
VERNON ROAD. near Clapham R oad Station 
MORNING CLASSES for LADIES on TUES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS. is 
EVENING CLASSES, MONDAY,TUESDAY, 
and THURSDAY. 
Apply to Head Master, L.C. NIGHTINGALE, at 
the School, for Prospectus. 


ost free, 15 stamps.— Mrs. H. R. : 


Rowlands 
Odonto 


[IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER 
| Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay. Gives De- 


‘ lightful Fragrance to the Breath. Ask Chemists for 
»ROWLANDS' ODONTO. The Only Genuine. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
! ROUND 


; PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THF, 
RAILWAY, PASSENGERS’ ASSUKANCE 
JLOMPANY. 64. CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY. Chairman. 
‘ Annual Income, Tnvested Capital and 
| Reserve Fund, $275,000. Com pensation Paid for 
| 126,000 Accidents, 42.500.000. Moderate Premiums. 
Favourable Conditions—New Concessions. 
and Liberal Settlement of Claims. “i 
¥ St End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
lea 


ves Cornhill, London, EC. 
Office. 64. Corn MCT VIAN Secretary 


THE GRAPHIC eT be ee eae 


i | BIRTH, 
"a EDICINE , smth ult. i 
BOLTON. Swar Hotel, Bradshaw A WONDERFUL M DIC wOyDEEte On the ; ih ult, at Leighton Road, 


gate. Family and Commercial. Stablin; . GC. 
Ondine daily at roclock. Billiards —H. GREEN- = —— 
ETZMANN and CO. 


16 


ETZLER and CO.’s LATEST! 
SUCCESS 


ES. 
Sung Nightly in the Covent Garden Pantomime, and | 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
STRAND, W.C.—The Council earnestly 
APPEAL for DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUB- 


— 


tenthusiastically applauded. SERIPTIONS. A deficit estimated at than | WOOD. 
BE MINE, AGAIN. Munrox Weuincs. Aer" pea met at onge. Bankers, Messrs. ——————————————— BEECHAMS PILLS 
is e A arin TOSS, 3. VV. tf 
THE ENCHANTED. WOOD. Anche Keen. PrTTOR E. READE, Secretary. AY'S URNITURE 
. OTSFORD ICK. 5 
AN ENGLISH LASS FOR ME. F. L. Morr. , ALE SOME in DESIGN 
ee Price as. each, post free. NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. PERIODICAL S BEECHAM'S PILLS ANDSO 


essrs. JAY trust it is :un- 

3 necessary te pekee to tie high-class quality, fe : 
the goo for which their house nas en so Well- ’ 

known since its establishment in 1841. BEECHAM Ss PILLS 

In this sale 

they will offer an 

onusually large number of 

very rich and beautiful 

MAN 


No 
A BRETON MAIDEN. By @ MODERATE in PRICE 


Frencu Lapy, Author of “ Till My Wedding 
Day.” 3 vols. 
BORN IN THE PURPLE. By Maxwetu Fox. 


3 vols. 

A’NEW FACE AT THE DOOR. By Janz 
Staxtey, Author of “A Daughter of the Gods.” 
2 vols, : 


rt : 
THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By WILLIAN SHARP. 


oa OL 2 Ee ee 

PLEASE SING ME A SONG. 

New Book of Children’s Songs. Words by 

Mary CHaTER and Evtis WALTON. Music by 

R. B. Appison. "* Pretty words and tuneful music. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


USTEL’S CELEBRATED 


2 eS SS SS SS 
5 GUINEAS—BEDROOM FUR- 
NISHED COMPLETE for FIVE GUINEAS. 

‘or illustration, and full detailed List see page 191 


; F 
i in Ill d_ Catal 4 t fre ication. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS | GubZUANN ana £6. post, free on appl eat 


With Gale sai 200 guineas. WEE? of the newest and best FURNISHERS. 67 to 79; Hampstead Road. 

With Prolongement . . . 49c guineas. S) yi int 18 Te ; By KATHARINE, Kino, fashion and quality : 

Cae o. 0 & oe oe eB guineas. uthor of “ The Queen 0! e ‘Regiment,’ &c. ] cl a eee 

‘ols. half their value. : = 
ONISCH CONCERT PIANO-|a’Dotjpe WEDDING. By the Author of" St) , ot ite Carriage or Promenade they are unusually BEECHAM S PILLS OZTZMANN&CO- “BLANKETS 
FORTES. lave's,” &c, 3 vols. attractive, and will well repay inspection by intending eal nt! N : ; 
Upright Grand 6c. HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, uirchasers or otherwise. turers’ list, White Wool Blankets from as. 6d- each. 
Hee Gnd cs bk, tt = : Pura FRENCH MODEL COSTUMES : All wogl Bed Covetlettes, 730, by Gin. 3 td. 
With Organo-Piano . . HE‘SFORTNIGHTLY REVIEW WORTH, BEECHAM s PILLS a reduced Price List post free on application. : 
P 


¥ 2 148, 
New Illustrated Catalogues sent patis and post free 
METZLER and co. 43. Great Marlborougn Street, 
ondon, 


for JANUARY, Edited by Frank Harris. 
The British Army—IIL. By the Author of ** Greater 


Britain. ts 
The Old School of Classics and the New. By Pro- 


Lines. By A. C. Swinburne 
Right and Wrong. By. WSS. Lill: 


ga 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE.— 


i i i An immense assortment of wall brackets, 
Are universally admitted to be worth a Gunek 6 card, writing, and ‘occasional tables, easels, pedestals, 


Box for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as wind cabinets, screens, settees, | pours, Cttormaa, gossip 
7 i, iddi 2 OC, On1Zet olding airs, stry an 
and pain at the stomach, sick headache, giddiness, Tech fe, tna back, 78. 6d, each. Mixers: with 


i Js, dizziness and drow- ‘dsome repoussé frame, 1gin. by rain., 5s. 9d. each, 
fulness and swelling afier met ts" Ot For Hilustrations and full iculars see Illustrated 


siness, cold chills, flushings of heat, loss of appetite, | Catalogue post free on application, 
shortness of breath, costiveness, scurvy. blotches on Ri el eS 
the skin, disturbed sleep, frightful dreams, and all BEDSTEADS and BEDDING. —An 
nervous and trembling sensations, &c. The first dose | Fac Toman Quantit Giicinsone Tron Land: 
will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, and. BRASS BEDSTFADS: full size, from 17S. fa 
for they have done it in countless cases. to Ten Guineas. Pxostlent toured iflustrations and 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box fall particulass. see pages 194 to 226 in Tlustrated 
of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be ie: 


INGAT 
and other eminent French artistes at about half the 
cost of the same costumes in Paris. 


: SILK DEPARTMENT, 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX } 28.90. pez yard, 
23 inches wide. f tormer price 3s. 9d. 
FANCY ERRIN STRIPES) 4s, od. per yard 
and Ne CHEUES former price, 4s. 6d. 
BLACK STRIPED. VELVETS. 3s. per yard. 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, 2s. 11d. per yard, 


BLACK DEPARTMENT. 
30 PIECES Lyons Broché Silk Grenadine. . 
40 PIECES Striped and Checked Wool Mohair. 
100 PIECES Wool French Foulé and Estemene 


Serges. 
eTgeS+. 4 at One Shilling per yard, 


WOOLLEN ‘CASHMERE at ss. per 
SERIEED _ yard. Double width. BE RY 


ALL WOOL CLOTH DRESSES 
2 Guineas and at Guineas each. 
(Including material for bodice unmade). 


BRITISH DIAGONAL. 
a5. 6d, pe Sie double width, 
us' 


ee 

£215,—THOMAS OETZMANN 
ae and CO, have succeeded in manu- 

facturing a thoroughly reliable FULL_COMPASS 

PIANO for £15. Drawings sent free. Cash unly. 

1 HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street 


£15. —OETZMANN’S £15 
* PJANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- 
roughl sound and strong. Warranted for so years. 
Packed free and sent safely to an tof the kingdom. 
ae ee ORI MANN and CO. 


aa ae aga a 

£15 —HEADS of FAMILIES 

Z ‘ * and Principals of Schools should see the 

£15 Piano, as no other House has ever offered so 
good ‘a Piano at so low a price. | Pac! ed free. 

THOMAS OETZMANN andCO..27, Baker Street. 


£15 THESE THOROUGHLY 


Sound, Substantial Pianos can be ob- 
tained of all Pianoforte Dealers throughout the King- 
dom, or packed free. direct from the manufacturers, 
THOMAS OETZMANN.and CO.,a7, Raker Street. 


Charles Darwin. By F. W. i. Myers. 
The Present State of the Novel.—II. By George 
Saintsbury. 
Egypt in 1888. By Col. F. Duncan, M.P. A 
ThelHigher Life. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies. 
The Distress in Lon 
1. Remedies. By Earl Compton. 
2, Outdoor Relief, By Cardinal Manning 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., Henrietta St, W.C, 


CHAPMAN and fe 
GECOND EDITION of THE 
ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. _. 
Anew Illustrated Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY 
‘Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


Ue Se ee 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


n— 


and 27, Baker Street, 


logue, Post Free on Application. 


ETZMANN and CO. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, &c 
WeesheAD ROAD 


(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


i WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


Edited by CHARLEs W. Woop. price, 38. 6d. 
IANOS, £15 PIANOS, £20 ” Contents. -—a WoO8TH A GUINEA A BOX. EBENHAM and FREEBODY 
oar . 1 » | x. The Story of Charles Strange By Mrs. Henry MILLINERY, a beg to announce that their ANNUAL SALE 
PIANOS. 423 —An opportunity now, ouers to ‘Wood, Author of " East Lynne.” Chap. Early HOSIERY, and URPLUS UM ANGY STOCK 4 
those who are able to pay. cash, of purchasing really Da Ss: Chap. 2 Changes ;.C! at 3, Mr. ‘Sergeant LADIES’ OUTFITTING of S GNDAY an Yond will eae 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other Stillingfar. Ilustrated by M Pilen Edwards. are equally well represented, ORTHA GUINEA A BOX. on DAY, January and. an will ‘be continge 
‘ood makers at nominal prices. Descriptive lists free *Macii 3 tC F * rf throughout the month, Detailed catalogues post free. 
Rood makers SZ MANN and CO.,27, Baker Street. | 3 Professor Macfarren.,. By CA. Mactan. THIS SALE in no way interferes WEBENHAM and FREEBODY 
r 275 +13 Stgries from the Studios, The Five Mr. Fyttons. ~-with the Mourning Business of ithe establish; WIGMORE ST. and WELBECK Si. W. 
I HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. |4. Letters from ‘Majorca. _ By Charles W. Wood, ment, a, speda” & Of assisian ing retaine = 
desire it to he most distinctly, understood that they FR G.S,, with Seven Illustrations. to attend to. this foranch end ee fais oy WORTH AGUINEAA BOX. EBENHAM and FREEBODY. 
are Pianoforte Manufacturers only. and that their only | 5 Dreamland. By Sydney Grey. : RE! DY, 
address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, London. i Foor Aunt Deb aciilist. By E. Edefsheim MOURNING FOR FAMILIES ; ee wittit fame Nes oe nasi Rivet 
| 8. A Surprise,” a ‘ Ss i Messts. WARD REPRESENT the ART, DECO- 
© LADIES. — SALE of NEW|sicnanp neSitey UW Metstescu dak seen ORTH A GUINEAA BOK, | Rative FABRICS of this well hnowa frm and 
: g RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 6, New Burli DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS RATIVE FAB Dspection of the various designs and 
MUSIC ata large reduction, and post free. All Shee wWwe ew Burlington ‘Travel to any part of the kingdom, ye a ures ate a yelvets, Cr ot es 
best editior pices peo ae ie ner C hee = a ——— They pe se ease A Brena indi, : Curtain Materials Indian Corah and Tussore Silks : 
est editions. rices commence. 4d., 6d.. 8d, a- ‘ als, ran . 
1 T exatis, and post free.—J. W. MOFFATT, ECOND EDITION NOW ‘Besides patterns of materials, Oriental and Artistic Goods, 
Barnsbury atis, and Past Tea Road, I-ondon, N. S REA Oo At 1s. per yard and upwards, WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. SILKS, CHUDDA HS SCREENS, 
ee All marked in plain, figures, i Enmibroideries, and Pottery. 


= frida Argosy’ sails on golden seas."—Daily Tele- 
graph. $ 
“There is a charm about, the ‘ Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other magazine. —Liverpoot ‘A ibion. 

* First among the magazines stands * The Argosy.” 
Daily Chronicle, 

** Best and cheapest of our’ magazines. "—Standard. 

“Laden with Raiden, LE CON, James's Chronicle. 
RICHARD B TLE 2 SON, 8, New Burlington 

eet, W. = 


And at the same price as if purchased at 
The warehouse in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for 
Household Mourning, 


DEBENHAM and EBODY, 
WIGMORE STREETand WELBECK STREET. 
LONDON, W 


Legion of Honour, 1878, Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883. Gold Medals and Other Distinctions. 
HN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PIANOS from 35 Guineas v wards. 18. 20, and 

22, Wigmore Street. London, W. Lists Free. 


K IRKMAN and SON, 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBI- 
TION, 1885. 
Manufacturers of High Class Grand and Cottage 


For Females of, all ages they are invaluable. No 
Female should be without them. There is not a me- 
dicine to be found equal to them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. Tf taken 
according to the directions given with each box, they 
will soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thousands 
who have tried them and found the benefits which are 
ensured by their use. 


Ata great saving to large or small families, 
Funerals at stated charges conducted in London 
or country. 
JAY’S, the London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street. W. 


LD CHIRTS Refitted. Fine 
Trish Linen, 2s.; or with very best Irish 
Linen, returned free, ready tq wear. 25, 6d. New 
Shirts, sample any size, post free, 38. 9d., 48- 94. 
gs. gd., or 6s. 9d. 


[RSH Sox Knit by Peasantry of 


Donegal. warm and durable, 2 pairs post 


Now ready, price One Shilling: by post, 1s. d. 
WHiTaKER's ALMA ACK for 
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larged Edition, 672 Pages: SONS ra, Warwick Lane 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 
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character, relating to Charles Dickens. 
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‘ng Charles Dickens as a Novelist, and his 


doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, restore the 
appetite, and arouse into action the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These are “ Facts” 
testified continually by members of all classes of 
society, and one of the best guarantees to the nervous 
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For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE 
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Pea en EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
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Gordon Holmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes: After an 
extended trial. I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
a considerable benefit in alm.st all forms of throat 
isease. 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


At this moment the door opened, and in sailed a majestic young woman. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “BY PRoxy,” *‘UNDER ONE Roor,” &c., &C, 


edge of the grave, It is the first time since last autumn that she has 


CHAPTER I. begins to melt, is given to spread itself to right and left, till it looks 
+ bugled ” to him, as she calls it, a music he had never thought to hear 


more Jike a lake than a river. To the west the valley narrows ; 

PILE, RCO RY : the stream is there pent up between two walls of rock, and never again, and at the sound of it the selfish tears start to his eyes, 

SPRINGTIME in England—whatever may be said to its discredit ceases, even in the driest weather, to make complaint of its because his darling is with him still, and exposed to all earthly 

~—is, after all, our best time. It may set in with its usual severity, | imprisonment ; beyond this gorge rises a range of hills, almost snares and woes, and not a saint in IIeaven. It is the case with 

but, like the parrot when it nips its mistress, its bite has large enough to be called mountains, green, save when capped by even the best of us: though we know that if our dear ones die 
on the south the landscape is shut in they 


a something caressing in it. Even the people that go abroad snow, to their very summits ; 
to avoid “that hateful east wind ” of ours pine to be at home again by low-lying woods which, even in summer-time, do not reach the Ima cipylereus : 
when the bullfinch begins his sung. ‘Oh, life in England now spire of the village church, nor the scarcely less aspiring turrets ‘A great and distant city, > 
of the mansion of the Squire. As fine a home-view as even in Have sought a mansion incorruptible, 


that April’s there,” sings the poet in Italy as he sees in imagination, 
as Wordsworth saw, the daffodils, “the buttercups, the little England, so rich in similar scenes that to the very alien who ‘Would they could have stayed with us! 
children’s dower,” and compares them to its disadvantage with the looks upon them it seems almost home, was ever beheld from _ is still our cry. 

gaudy melon flower.” What the maiden dying of consumption, Rectory garden. ¢ “This is very shocking,” cries the fairy figure, shaking a reprov- 
and the old man dying of old age, alike desire to see once more On his favourite walk, between the apple-tree and the box wood ing finger at her parent, as he toils up the sloping sward to the 
“To be late on the first morning that his daughter has 


before they go, is, above all other sights, the springtime, as it hedge, the Rector paces up and down, a man of sixty or more, but verandah, 
ight-eyed asa star. It is not always thus come down to breakfast.” 


comes too slowly up their way. The spectacle of Nature renewing upright as a dart, and bri: 

her youth and strength and beauty is grateful to every one, whether with him ; for the reverend gentleman, in common with most of his “You very wicked and abominable girl,” returns the Rector, 

they recegnise what it is that charms them or no. clerical brethren in these‘times, has cause enough for depression ; whose humour it is to load with the most severe reproaches the 
The Reverend Percival Thorne, walking in his Rectory garden but the pure air and bright sunshine have for the moment driven child who in his eyes is faultless, and whom he is secretly conscious 

this April morning before breakfast, recognises it well enough. His sombre thoughts away. Moreover, truth to say, he has another of having done his best to spoil, ‘ how dare you say so? Why, 

lot has long been cast in a manufacturing town, where the changes reason for his unwonted light-heartedness, in a certain day dream your mother and I have been waiting for you, and for Clara,” he 


of the seasons were marked chiefly by the use or disuse of fires in.” in which he has been indulging—not for the first time. . adds with precipitancy (like one who has been nearly forgetuing him- 
self, or rather somebody else), ‘‘ these three-quarters of an hour— 


the grates, or by the difference of the viands on the table, and he Tt is broken by a clapping of hands from the verandah, and a r : e thr ; 
vastly prefers his country rectory to Stoketon. musical cry of * Pa—pa, Pa—pa,” which awakes the echoes like ~ ‘* Where on earth, my dear,” this to his wife, who is sitting at the 
I seem to breathe freely for the first time these ten years,” he the notes of a key bugle; the very hills, though in gentlest tones, breakfast table, superintending the tea urn—‘‘did this very shame- 

: less and disrespectful young person acquire her habit of mendacity?” 


observed to his wife on his first arrival at Mirbridge, and he is seem to be calling for him. 5 ’ > ; 
sniffing the fresh odours that arise from the fields and streams “61 it could only be,” he murmurs to himself, with a halt «You had better both come in and shut the window,” returns 


ne him now as though he could never inhale enough ofthem. sigh; ‘yet, why should it not be?” and he leisurely obeys the the lady of the house, without condescending to take the least 
His present lines, in comparison with his old ones, have certainly | summons, notice of this grave question of morals, ‘It is very unwise of 
fallen in a pleasant place. In the verandah which frames her charming little figure, as you, Percy, to go out 50 early without an overcoat ; and if I had 
k The Rectory is a house of considerable size, standing on a- though it were a: picture, stands the Rector’s second daughter, not insisted upon the precaution, would you believe it, that girl 
noll, with a well-wooded hill behind it, that shields it from north Lucy; her cheeks, which have naturally a bright, though delicate of yours, only just recovering from her illness, would have gone out 


and east ; around it runs a verandah, from which, in summer time, colour, are pale; her dark brown hair is short as that of a boy, for it without a shawl, to call you in.” : 
after a dangerous illness, “ Don’t call her sy girl,” said the Kector, looking at the delin- 


ae a view is afforded, that it often tempts certain of its -. is only a few weeks since it began to grow, : i f ¢ 
Sis ellers to remain at home, and take the loveliness of neighbour- in which the whole silken harvest of it had to be sheared away. She quent as if she was some toathsome dainty, which he would prefer 
g ut more distant landscapes upon trust, from hearsay, rather than is quite convalescent now, and her sweet looks are rather improved . to anything on the well-spread. table in the way of eating, and 
stir from their chairs, than otherwise, or so it appears to her fond parent, by the ‘ordeal shaking his handsome head with a great show of indignation ; ‘‘ she 
meen is large and very picturesque, being interspersed with which she has gone through. She is one of those girls whose charms is an unworthy minx, and the plague of our lives—— Cut me 
en, yeoep severe boulders (which have rolled down years ago satisfy us so completely, that we think they can never change for the some ham, you witch—fat and very thin, as your poor father 
i the hill behind) and ancient trees, whose still leafless boughs _better, yet on whom every. change seems to confer new beauties; loves it—though I dare say you have forgotten all about his likes 

te moss-covered like the antlers of a stag. It is skirted by an not that Lucy Thorne is really beautiful in an artistic sense, but only and dislikes, There is certainly nothing like the atmosphere of a 


ee shigh road, sunk between deep banks, on the other side of winsome and attractive in the highest degree. .Six months ago the sick room for increasing natural selfishness.” : 
ich is a meadow, intersected by the Mir, at present a bright, Rector could not have conceived to himself how he could have loved ‘T wish you'd eat your toast while it’s hot, my dear, observed 
had been almost dst tohim, Mrs, Thorne, drily. She did not disapprove of her husband's 


sparkling stream, full of high spirits i : 
rs spirits indeed, yet respectful of its a daughter more, but at that time she : z : 
ee oo ot ie a ener as es fhalilie end wy God’s mercy had been given back to his arms, at the very affectionate badinage of Lucy, and much less was she jealous of it, 
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for she was well aware that there was some one in the world whom 
the Rector loved still better than his younger daughter, but she 
always discouraged it, for it sometimes gave offence in other quarters. 
To keep the peace, and to cause others to do so, was good Mrs. 
Thorne’s mission, which had earned for her the gratitude of her 
family, and the title of “ The Special Constable.” 

She had prejudices and preferences of her own, no doubt ; but 
she-never showed them, except, indeed, as respected the Rector, 
whom she worshipped without much concealment; she was his 
junior by only a few years, but looked much younger ; not a wrinkle 
had the ‘envious crow ” planted on her plump and comely cheek 3 
her brow only showed signs of care, but it was care for others, not 
for herself, and they had no resemblance toa frown. Thirty years 
ago she had been the handsomest of [Lancashire lasses ; and as a 
matron she still bore away the bell. Of this, however, I believe 
she was unconscious. It was natural to her to dress with taste, but 
she gave far less thought to her whole attire than to the choice of a 
ribbon or a rose to be worn by one of her girls, Her manner was 
very quiet, and she spoke but little always, however, as ‘sensibly as 
gently, and nothing escaped her eye. 

«© Where is the Duchess?” inquired the Rector, presently. ‘* Her 
Grace is less punctual even than usual.” ; 

“Clara has been up some time,” replied Mrs. Thorne, confining 
herself to the defence of her offspring, without taking notice of the 
high rank accorded to her. 

“Ts a great day, you know, papa, and preparations must be 
made accordingly,” said Lucy, slily, ‘there are three degrees of 
comparison in a young lady’s attire: Hightems, Tightems, and 
Scrub! With Clara this morning it is Hightems.” 

“ And with you, you minx? Bat you need not tell me; I can 
see by your waspish waist that it is Tightems.” 

‘* What a libel! Put your finger into my waistbelt. 
if you like—I insist upon it. Now apologise.” : 

* Tt is elastic,” said the Rector, gravely, ‘‘I had thought it was 
leather.” 

“Tt 2s leather !” exclaimed Lucy, indignantly. 

“Come, I had you there,” observed the Rector, complacently. 
‘She really thought I was in earnest.. 
Amy, will you, my dear, in case I should forget it.” ‘ 

«You won't forget it,” cried Lucy, compelled, though conscious 
of defeat, to join in her father’s mirth. ‘‘It will be your only 
victory. ‘ 

‘Vou have put it down, my dear Amy, have you?” reiterated 
the Rector, ignoring his daughter’s sarcasm ; ‘because it’s 
important.” 

“ My dear Percy, how can you be so silly?” exclaimed his wife, 
reprovingly; “I don’t know which of you two is the greatest 
baby.” 

At this moment the door opened ; there was a rustling of some 
stiff material, of I know not what sort, but presumably not canvas, 
and in sailed a majestic young woman. ‘At the sight of her, the 
faces of the two delinquents assumed that unnatural gravity—in his 
case the supposititious child of some irregular Greek verb—which 
overspreads the schoolboy’s countenance on the sudden appearance 
of the pedagogue, and save that the Rector murmured “ Dr. Busby” 
under his breath, the atmosphere of the breakfast-room at once 
lost its levity. 

Clara Thorne was a magnificent young woman, whom noone dreamt 
of calling a girl, though in the eyes of the law she was still an infant. 
She stood five feet ten in her—well, without her—shoes; and, unlike 
most young ladies of the same height and age, had no resemblance 
to a maypole. Her well-developed figure was, for the present, 
faultless, Her complexion was exquisitely delicate, soft, and pure as 
cream, with the least touch of pink showing throughit. Her hair, of 
much lighter brown than her sister’s, was luxuriant and very long ; 
there was a rumour—unsupported, however, by any trustworthy evi- 
dence—that she could sit upon it. Her eyes were grey, and full of 
grave intelligence. She was chary of her smiles, which, moreover, 
were always reserved for the individual, not wasted on the public, 
like mere largesse ; but, when she did smile, one felt one had earned 
something—the approbation of royalty. In her appearance, her 
manners, her movements, she was indeed queenlike—no other word 
could express it ; and she felt—for, indeed, though she had neither 
land nor wealth, all about her were her subjects—every inch a queen. 
If some Lord of Burleigh had won her, “ the burthen of an honour 
to which she was not born ” would never have incommoded her. 
Her case, indeed, was quite the contrary of that of the lady of the 
ballad; her nature was too ample and majestic for her modest 
surroundings. Had they been more humble, it would have only 
made the disproportion the greater, not detracted from her supremacy. 
Independence of character, based upon consciousness of natural 
superiority, is rare in women ; and, when it exists, it involves 
certain drawbacks, and Clara Thorne was not without them. 

With the stateliness of a three-decker she made the circuit of the 
breakfast-room, touching, as it were, at its three ports, and saluting 
each ina different fashion. Her mother she kissed affectionately ; 
bestowed on Lucy a patronising pat upon the head ; and gravely 
pressed her lips, as though affixing a seal to some legal document, to 
her father’s forehead. 

‘¢ Have the letters come?” she inquired. 

‘©The Duchess,” a/zas “Juno,” alias “Dr, Busby,” for by all 
these titles she was known, though never addressed, in the 
family circle, was generally late for prayers, often for break fast, 
but rarely for the postman. Correspondence always interested her : 
she took a greater interest in the world outside than did her parents 
orher sister ; but, on the present occasion, a note of unusual interest 
pervaded her dulcet tones. 

“Tt is nearly time for them, my dear,” responded Mrs. Thorne, 
apologetically. * Poor Saunders has a long round to make, and the 
new parcels post, though very convenient, delays him sadly.” 

‘* He should get a tricycle,” observed Clara severely. 

**] wonder that has not struck him,” remarked the Rector 
with sly simplicity. ‘‘ It would not cost him above twelve or thirteen 
pounds at most.” 

“Tf there is any difficulty about.the cost,” continued Clara, “the 
Government, of course, would defray it.” 

“* No doubt.” 

‘‘ Then why do you not write to thé Postmaster-General, papa?” 

This was carrying the war into the enemy’s country indeed. 
The Rector had not been able to resist making his little sarcasm, at 
which his wife had shaken her head in disapproval behind the urn, 
and Lucy had bitten her lip to restrain the tell-tale mirth ; and now, 
without allies, he had evoked an adversary with whom he was 
wholly unequal to deal. 

‘ But what would Saunders do with his tricycle when he got to 
the Bridge Hill, my dear Clara? ” he inquired, with gentle concilia- 


Your thumb 


tion. 

‘Be would lead it,” was the uncompromising rejoinder. 

To most people who knew the Bridge Hill—and it could be seen 
from the verandah, rising very steeply, and about 500 feet high— 
and also Saunders, a person of considerable bulk with bow legs, the 
suggestion of a tricycle for the postman of Mirbridge would have 
seemed unpractical, but ‘‘the Duchess,” like Buonaparte, had a 
habit, when she wanted anything done, of cancelling from her 
dictionary the word ‘‘ impossible.” If nature had given her powers 
in proportion to her will she would have followed the example of 
Xerxes, and levelled the hill. 

A discreet silence followed her last observation, till it was broken 
by the sharp and cheery sound of the post-horn. There was but 
one blast of it, for Saunders had no breath to spare for what he 


Please to score one for me, - 


at all?” inquired Clara, 
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prosaically termed “tootling,” but the last echo of it had_ hardly 
died away among the hills before the maid brought in the bag. 

Not a word was said, though every eye was fixed on it, as the 
Rector fumbled in his pocket for the key; it was said of him by 
some good-natured friend that nothing was ever in the right place 
with Percival Thorne except his heart, and it was certainly true 
that he had a habit of mislaying things; that he was always 
quite certain that he had not mislaid them, but that they 
ought to be where they were not, imposed on none of his household. 
Before he had done protesting, Lucy generally found the missing 
article ; she had the instinct of the divining rod for such mysteries 
combined with the swiftness of.an Ariel. On the present occasion 
the Rector had not lost his key, but only left it upstairs, where Lucy 


found it on his dressing-table, s _ ba 
quarter of a minute, under the concentrated focus of Clara’s majestic 


even his wife, he p 
she would have suggested something helpfu \ 
was impatient for the contents of this particular letter-bag. At last it 
it was emptied on the breakfast table. ; 

“There it is,” cried Lucy, her quick eye lighting on the expected 
missive ; she clapped her hands with excitement. 

Clara smiled compassionately, almost contemptuously, as though 
she would have said, ‘‘ My dear child, why this enthusiasm ? What 
has the matter todo with you? » ‘ven Mrs. Thorne, generally so 
placidly imperturbable, murmured, ‘‘ Now we shall know.” 

The Rector opened the letter, adjusted his glasses (brought out 
from his waistcoat only on great occasions, like the Sword of the 


Corporation of London), and exclaimed, after one glance at the 


contents : . " i ’ 
**Good heavens! They are coming this morning !” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CLOUD 


«Tuts morning ?” echoed the Rector’s wife, in astonishment. 

‘What, before any one is at the Hall to meet them?” exclaimed 

Lucy. 
«Perhaps papa would be so good as to read the letter aloud, 
that we may learn what has really happened,” observed ‘Clara. 
The observation was not complimentary to the Rector’s intelli- 
gence, but it was made without disrespect. The Duchess had 
made up her mind that the parties in question would adopt a certain 
course of procedure, and it seemed, therefore, incredible to her that 
they should have pursued another. 

“ T-cannot do that, Clara,” returned the Rector, mildly, ‘‘ because 
the communication is marked ‘ Private.’—It is not “from her lady- 
ship, my dear Amy,” he ‘continued, ‘so you need not be jealous, 
but from Sir Richard.” 

This little attempt at pleasantry, though doubtless well meant, 
was very ill received indeed ; there is a time for joking, but also a 
time for abstaining from it—such, for instance, as one of universal 
disappointment, which was the present case. The Rector’s joke fell 
as flat as if it had been laid on the table of the General Assembly 
at Holyrood. 3 ; 

‘© Fo you mean to say there will be no gathering at the Court to-day 
with the air of one who is ready to hear 
the worst. 

“Just so; that is the very thing they object to.” 

«Who objects to it?” 

‘6 Siy Richard ; that is to say, he does so on behalf of his wife.” 

The three ladies exchanged glances of great significance. It is 
recorded of an English traveller, much importuned upon his private 
affairs by an American citizen, that he agreed with him, upon 
condition that no more questions were asked, to state candidly 
how he came to lose his arm. He then said, “It was bit 
off.” The effect upon his interlocutor was similar to that which the 
Rector’s disclosure had upon his audience ; it only gave their curiosity 
a still keener edge. 

Js Lady Trevor then in bad health?” inquired Mrs. Thorne ; 
there was sympathy in her tone, because it was impossible for one so 
kind to banish it from such’a question, but sympathy was not its 
keynote. 

‘“«There is no actual illness, but Sir Richard hints at a con- 
stitutional delicacy which renders all scenes of excitement prejudicial 
to her. 

‘This is the first time we have heard of it,” observed Clara, in 
sarcastic disapproval. . 

The poor Rector shrugged his shoulders, as though to shift from 
them the responsibility of ‘her ladyship’s state of health, 

«¢ Are they all coming home together, papa?” inquired Lucy. 

“Not all; at least, Sir Richard only mentions Hugh as accom- 
panying them. Charles, I suppose, remains in town pursuing his 
legal studies.” ; i ; 

Tt suddenly struck the Rector that he was undergoing a cross- 
examination at the hands of these unlearned counsel about the 
contents of a communication that was private and confidential, and 


-ought to have been privileged. 


“J must really go at once to Farmer Austin,” he exclaimed, 
rising from his chair; ‘ he has been getting up his little speech on 
behalf of the tenantry for the last fortnight, and I must relieve his 
mind from its unnecessary strain. It will bea great disappointment, 
I know, to the rest of them—Lucy, dear, my coat and hat—-who had 

romised themselves the pleasure of hearing him break down.” 

“© But the poor people !” observed Mrs. Thorne, compassionately. 

“ Oh, the festivities in the marquee are to be carried out accord- 
ing to the programme ; only there is to be no deputation to the 
Court.” 

“Tt is very strange,” murmured the Rector’s wife; “why did 
they not think of all this before?” 

“ Perhaps that was my fault, my dear. I took it for granted that 
they would expect something of the kind, and never wrote about it 
till my last letter, to which this is the reply ; Sir Richard, having 
lived so long abroad, has doubtless forgotten our old English 
custom.” 

‘His going abroad at all seems to have been a great mistake,” 
sighed Mrs. Thorne. ; 

‘‘No doubt, no doubt,” assented the Rector. ‘Lucy, my 
umbrella, You may count upon my presence at luncheon, my 
dears, when I shall no doubt have seen the new-comers, and be 
better able to satisfy your natural and legitimate curiosity.” 

This parting speech, so full of conciliation, was received in frigid 
silence. To respect the confidence even ofa man one has never seen, 
and of whom one has heard but little to his advantage, is, of course, 
only right and proper; but there are more sacred duties towards 
one’s own flesh and blood—such, for example, as when they are 
athirst for information to gratiy it. The three ladies, although in 
different degrees, all felt aggrieved. 

“1 suppose, at least, that it will not be considered an intrusion 
for the Rector’s wife and daughters tocall at the Hall and offer their 
congratulations, ”. observed Mrs, Thorne doubtfully. 

‘A card left at the-front door,” suggested Lucy demurely 
“might possibly not disturb the delicate balance of her ladyship’s 
nerves.” 

This sarcasm would have been acceptable enough, had not th 
circumstances been too serious for persiflage. 

“ After all, one must make allowance for her being a French 
woman,” observed the lady of the house, after a long pause, 

‘But és she a Frenchwoman, mamma?” inquired Lucy. 


from time to time. 
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“Tt is supposed so, At all events Sir Richard married her in 
France, almost immediately after he left Mirbridge, and neither of 
them have ever visited England since.” 

« And why did Sir Richard—or Mr. Trevor as he then was—leave 
Mirbridge, mamma?” : 

Mrs. Thorne was sometimes afflicted with a slight cough ; it was 
wont to trouble her when any of her belongings discussed family 
affairs before the servant, or when the Rector ventured to rally the 
Duchess; also on the rare occasions when she thought it necessary 
to administer a jobation to the gardener ; it was of two kinds, the 
cough monitory and the premonitory, but both were the result of 
delicacy of feeling,.and not of anything amiss with the bronchial 
tubes. 

‘J believe it was in consequence of some village scandal,” she 
answered drily ; ‘as it happened five-and-twenty years ago, how- 
ever, it is scarcely worth while to talk about it—— Have you 
brought down the keys of the store cupboard, my dear?” 

“Yes, mamma.” It wasa question that hardly needed a reply ; 
a soldier would as soon have thought of going into battle without 
his sword as Lucy of coming down in the morning without the 
means of distributing what was wanted below stairs for the day ; 
she was her father's lieutenant, but her mother’s purser. It was 
not difficult for her, therefore, to understand that the inquiry was 
only a gentle hint that her presence could be dispensed with. She 
rose at once, and left the room with a smile ; not that she wished 
to go, but to give assurance of her willing service. 

Hardly had the door closed behind her, when ‘‘ Why @éd Mr. 
Trevor leave Mirbridge?” inquired Clara. 

Curiously enough, the importunity would scarcely have struck 
even a stranger as in bad taste, or out of place. Though there was 
only a year or two between the ages of the sisters, there was a 
whole generation in their respective characters ; and this was evident 
even in their appearance. In Lucy’s hearing, any decent woman 
would have hesitated to allude toa circumstance not entirely comme zi 

‘aut ; she would have had no more hesitation in doing so before 
Clara than if that young woman had been of Parian marble. Mrs, 
Thorne answered her eldest daughter’s question instantly. 

“Mr. Trevor was under a cloud on account of that miserable 
story of Letty Beeton.” 

«T conclude so. But what was the story?” 

‘<Well, she was the mistress of the village school—a young 
woman of some intelligence and of rare beauty, to whom the late 
Lady Trevor showed a great but mistaken kindness. Nothing 
would satisfy her but that the young girl should live under her own 
roof, It was a most unfortunate infatuation. ie 

“Sir Richard wanted to marry her, did he not? 2 

“J don’t know that; indeed, one knows nothing, of course, 
except from hearsay. Sir Marmaduke, his father, though he was a - 
Dissenter, and built that dreadful chapel, was one of the proudest 
men in England ; he would never have consented to a mésalliance.” 

‘* But it was something worse than an intrigue, was it not?” 

“‘T don’t know what caz be worse, my dear,” observed Mrs. 
Thorne, gravely, almost reprovingly. “* However, it had the most 
terrible results.” 

“© Ves, indeed—twenty-five years of exile,” mused Clara. 

‘© That was the young man’s punishment ; I am thinking, how- 
ever, of poor Letty. It cost her her life: she and her child died 
within a few hours of one another.” 

“Here in Mirbridge?” 

*¢ No, in London.” 

“‘ But why should he not have returned to the Court during all 
these years?” 

“¢ Remorse, let us hope, had something to do with it.” 

“Nevertheless, he seems to have married somebody else very 
soon afterwards,” observed Clara, shaking a crumb from her dress. 

That is true 5 but in any case it is easy to imagine that he would 
wish the memory of such an event to have worn out before he came 
back again. It is supposed Sir Marmaduke’s death was hastened 
by it ; his mother, too, though she died only last year, is.said never to 
have smiled after the matter came to light.” 

‘© A widespread catastrophe, indeed,” observed Clara. “ The 
dowager, however, went to live with her son and his present wife, 
did she not ?” 

‘For the last few years, yes. 
was the cause of their now coming home. 

‘*T suppose no one knows anything of the present family? iy 

‘‘No one in Mirbridge. Your father has heard from Sir Richard 
fro _ time Considering that he is an absentee, he is not 
illiberal. I wish, indeed, he was rather less so in one sense ; I hope 
I am not uncharitable, but that keeping up of the chapel—con- 
sidering what sort of doctrine is preached in it—is perfectly 
monstrous, and a great misfortune for everybody.” 

‘Old Sir Marmaduke was a Calvinist, I suppore?” 

“Yes, but Sir Richard is not. “If anything,’ he writes, ‘I am 
an Pagliat Churchman.’ One does not like that ‘ if anything,’ does 
one 

“Tt is certainly significant. As to the keeping up of the chapel, 
however, since he is not in sympathy with the sect, there is some- 
thing filial as well as liberal in it, unless, indeed, he is so well o 
that money is of no consequence to him.” 

‘¢ This is not at all the case,” observed Mrs. Thorne. 

- Indeed ; yet he seems to own all Mirbridge.” 

_ “Sir Richard’s rent roll, however, is not nearly so large as that of 
his father was, land is so depreciated ; and he has nothing, Iam told, 
but the land. That all descends, by entail, upon his elder son; So 
that there will be literally nothing left for the younger but what his 
father can save for him during his lifetime.” 

Had the present Lady Trevor, then, no money?” 

None that I ever heard of. Nobody, however, knows who 
she was, or anything about her, except that she is said to be very 
beautiful.” 

‘She must have had something to recommend her,” remarked 
Clara thoughtfully, ‘‘ or Sir Marmaduke, who, you say, was such a 
Poul man, would no more have consented to the match than to that 

er. 

cu A very just observation, my dear; but it is possible that ‘that 
other,’as you call it, had something to do with it. Sir Marmaduke, 
who was a very religious man in his way, may have altered his views 
—or, at all events, relaxed them—in order to see his son married and 
settled. He did not, indeed, attend the wedding, for which, on the 
other hand, the state of his health was a sufficient cause—but he is 
understood to have advanced no objection to it, and to have made 
the young couple a handsome allowance.” 

& “The united ages of the ‘ young couple,’” remarked Clara, drily, 
must be now ninety, at least.” 

“Yes, that, or nearly that, if Lady Trevor is of the same age as het 
husband. Their son, Hugh, must be twenty-three at least, and 
Charles just a year younger. It is exactly a generation ago since the 
present Sir Richard left Mirbridge. He will have a difficult part to 
play, I fear. Even if everything to his disadvantage were quite for- 
gotten, itis not easy to pick up the threads of social life after so 
long an interval. Whether he succeeds or not will greatly depend 
upon what sort of wife he brings with him.” 

“Then he will probably not succeed.” 

‘‘Nay, why should you say that, Clara ?” remonstrated her 
mother. 

The Duchess shrugged her ample shoulders. 

“Is it likely, mamma, that a Frenchwoman with nerves will 
conciliate the county ? 

“In my opinion, her being French will be a distinct advantage to 


It is supposed that her dying wish 
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P “1 be the more readily forgiven her ; and people will 
her: a ies bt she is ‘connected with trade,’ which, if she 
not be a’ Englishwoman, they would be sure to do. She may be a 
were ane for all they know, or will probably be able to discover. 


aes ourselves; it is our bounden duty to help her all we can, if 
only for the sake of the parish. eed 
~ 6] suppose 80,” admitted Clara. Tt is but fair, at all events, 


ald have her chance.” 
ace characteristic speech, and Mrs. Thorne was much too 


It wasa very 

Q i it. The slender patronage, however, that was thus 
pie aye afforded by her elder daughter to the Lady of the 
i paea' pled her not a little. In the store-room she took the 


ou : 
si to say a few words upon the same subject to Lucy. 


‘Your sister, I r 
against Lady Trevor, 


‘ y dear, 
a i. ald al hones I was disappointed at her forbidding the 


: Hall,” explained Lucy, laughing. ‘Of course, it 
ae Lr and I did bel ike the notion of my mother calling on 
not being welcomed. 

as note pate her daughter’s cheek caressingly. i 
«T was sure you meant no harm, my darling, at all events. What 
1 want to impress upon you is that Lady Trevor, being a foreigner 
~_ or what is equivalent to it, knowing nothing of our English ways— 
will have a aiffcult task here in getting on with people; and that 


q t all do our best to help her.” ; 
a, anal that I can be of very small service to her, dear 


* she said; ‘and I think I noticed in what you 
a similar feeling.” 


but whatever I can do, I will do. 
Ee if she is a little nervous, as Sir Richard calls it, and 


shrinks from us, ¥ 

stand on your digni 

her way for her? 
©] will indeed, mamma ; you may rely on me, 


(To be continued ) 


whether from shyness or pride, you will not 
ty—nor mine—but still do your best tosmooth 


“Ca IRA; OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ” (Lee 
and Shepherd, Boston ; Dillingham, New York), is a book, and not 
acertain number of pages stitched between cloth covers. Mr. L. 
Gronlund’s “ Co-Operative Commonwealth” is so well-known in 
America, that it ought to be better known here. When Co- 
Operative Stores in small towns are able to give back 20 per cent, 
to purchasers, besides pa: ying their shareholders a good interest, it 
is clear that the gospel of which Mr. Gronlund is one of the 
prophets is really a message of good news, The French Revolu- 
tion he regards as preparatory to a society of which co-operation 
will be the mainspring. That is to be the fifth act of the revolu- 
tionary drama, which (as Mr. J. Morley says) “ is still dark to us;” 
and, whether or aot we agree with Mr. Gronlund, we must admit 
that to hold some “ hypothesis of the future ” is more rational than 
to look, as even such a philosophical historian as Quinet does, on 
the Revolution as “a comet which suddenly entered, and as sud- 
denly left, the path of history, and which might have procured for 
the French such blessings as American Independence did for the 
people of the States.” The results hitherto have certainly been 
most inadequate ; it set the dourgeoisie free to inaugurate the reign 
of jobbery and swindling ; by Bonaparte’s help it managed to pay 
off the sans culotfe armies with the plunder of neighbouring lands, 
and with the Ribbon of the Legion of Honour, instead of with the 
communal lands. Instead of diminishing taxation, they have even 
kept up the octroi, which falling directly on town artisans helps to 


account for their rabid hatred of the plutocrats, and they have. 


opposed all attempts to introduce our Socialistic institution the 
Poor Law. Mr. Gronlund calls on all to give their minds to this 
subject ; for “in proportion as the mental preparation is complete 
will the coming Revolution be easy.” Danton he looks on as the 
good genius of the Jacobins. The same view is taken (as many 
will remember) in the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, He had to meet 
a counter-revolution ; the excuse for the September massacres is 
that, with Longwy taken, and Verdun on the eve of surrender, the 
Parisians refused to march “unless their wives and children were 
safe from the conspirators inside the city.” The Girondin Con- 
dorcet, when a proscribed wanderer, wrote in the highest. terms of 
Danton ; and that he was wholly innocent of these massacres Mr. 
Gronlund proves conclusively. Denton was by no means faultless ; 
but he was not a Marat. His fault was that he was not quite 
strong enough for the place. 

M. Selim Faris, ex-editor of the well-known Arabic paper £7 
Jawaib, thinks that “ The Decline of British Prestige in ie East ” 
(Fisher Unwin) is a real fact, and not a mere alarmist cry. We are 
rightly punished, he thinks, for our blind, selfish domineering in 
Egypt ; and it is hopeless for us to arrive at a good understanding 
with the Sultan unless the Egyptian Question is settled. Egypt, he 
says, is in the hands of Armenians, and is being ruined by a pro- 
longed occupation in the interest of the bondholders. Visitors are 
hoodwinked with imaginary reforms, while the wretched condition of 
the people is sedulously concealed from them. Why, asks Selim 
Faris, did we, after declaring in Convention that Turkey’s territory 
is to be intact, allow Italy to grasp the vast regions round Massowah ? 
Of course he plays on our fear of Russia ; but he also warns us that 
Germany has taken our place in Zanzibar and on all the Red Sea 
coast. A book of this kind is useful to rouse us from a self-satisfied 
contemplation of our own perfections. 

Some people, not wholly strangers to the musical world, will say: 
Schumann know, and Chopin I know, of even Wagner I know 
something, but who is “ Johannes Brahms” (Fisher Unwin)? All 
the More reason they should read Miss Newmarch’s translation of 
Pe Deiters’s poppy, Mr. Fuller Maitland, in his introduction, 
claims that Brahms is by far the greatest composer of our day, 
ene among those supreme masters of the craft of music who 
ee never been wanting since Palestrina’s day, and long before. . . « 

agner, on the other hand, is unrivalled in the art, or rather in the 
combination of arts ;” and therefore there is no possible standard by 
eh the two can be compared, Dr. Deiters takes the same view. 

Tis elaborate criticism of Brahms’ work cannot fail to be interesting 
to those who really want to understand one whom the whole Father- 
land unites in honouring. 

he number of religious houses that were in old London is 
ees “ Monastic London” (Remington) gives us some account 
a bn them. Unhappily purchasers like Thomas Sutton, citizen 
and girdler, who refounded the Charterhouse, endowing it with fifteen 
manors, were very rare. Even Westminster Abbey was only pre- 
meted, from the Tapacity of Somerset by a bribe of twenty-four 
manors. Mr. Stanhope prefaces his digest with a general ervey of 
ai i as its founders, and the way in which the system wor ed, 
beeen Dr. Norman Macleod was chiefly remarkable for a 
hes of view rarer among Scotch divines when he began his 
Tull: t than it is at present. For this change he and Principal 
‘ Be are mainly answerable ; and his sneer at the ultra-Calvinist, 
z © Won't enjoy life, nor laugh without atoning for the sin by 
Ries ; who prefers rather to think how many are damned 
thirt ow many are saved” (p. 153), would have been impossible 

¥ years ago in one who had been trained on the Westminster 


am afraid, is rather inclined to be prejudiced. 
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Catechism. Doubtless Dr, Macleod had met some of these people ; 
we are quite sure he has not met many Franciscans or Dominicans, 
or he would not talk of them as “having the same scowling, dark, 
unloving soul as the Calvinistic fanatic.”. But even the broadest 
theologians are seldom without a touch of unfairness ; they must set 
up a dummy on whom to practise their spiritual pugilism. ‘ Love 
the Fulfilling of the Law” (Burnet) Miss Macleod tells us is partly 
MS. notes for sermons, &c. The latter part of the book—travel 
notes, &c.—will be more interesting to most readers. We wish the 
compiler had told us where the pretty paper, “Home School,” 
first appeared. ; 
In her charming account of Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, and Henry 
Suso, “ Three Friends of God” (Nisbet), Miss F. Beavan has gone 
to the latest authorities, Dr. Carl Schmidt and Dr. Keller, whose 


“Reformation and the Older pening Parties ” was only pub- - 


lished two years ago. The history of the “Brethren” (Bons 


Hommes, or Waldenses), whom she identifies with our Lollards, - 


and of whom the cruelly-persecuted Paterini, concerning whom 
Walter Mapes has a characteristic sneer and a slanderous accusation, 
were the forerunners, has yet to be written in English. | Meanwhile 
ae greet accept this valuable contribution. to an important 
subject. 


Mr. Lund may well have been struck with the absurd way in 


which most English visitors “do” ‘Como and the Italian Lake- 


Land ” (Allen), going away as ignorant as if they were inmates of 
his Liverpool blind school. What does the average tourist care 
about the mollusca of the district, or even about its history and 
antiquities ? What knows he of-the Princess Christina Trivulzio, 
or of the granite grooves of unknown. age hewn in the hillsides of 
Como (aveli, p. 152)? By most of these birds of hasty passage 
the tomb of Gaston de Foix is as little considered as that of 
Meinulphus; while even the Certosa of Pavia is passed by 
unheeded. Mr. Lund, far too modest when he disclaims anything 
like thoroughness, will shame them, if any one can, into making 


use of their privileges; while his almost exhaustive work ee a. 


real need for those who hunger after something better than the mere 
guide-book. 

Of Mr. F. R. Cheshire’s “Bees and Bee-keeping, Scientific and 
Practical” (Upcott Gill), we noticed some time ago the first (the 
Scientific) volume, Vol, II. is wholly practical, showing how bees 
may be brought under proper control, either by terrifying them into 
submission, or by gaining their confidence ; describing the best 
hives, the artificial aids to comb-building, artificial swarming, win- 
tering, &c. It closes with an account of the different races, Our 
native bee excels, we are told, as a comb-builder, and caps its honey 
with snowy wax, beside which the work of the yellow races seems 
inartistic and botchy. The Ligurian bee is the best of the herd ; 
the Cyprian the most fertile. Is it true that bees are not indigenous 
in America? Bates (“Amazons”) distinctly speaks of a breed 
which has not yet learned to economise space and material by 
making its cells octagonal. : 

The so/, offered last year by the London Chamber of Commerce 
for. the best plan for Imperial Federation was awarded by Mr. 
Froude, Sir Peter Rawson, and Professor Seeley to Professor Gres- 
well, late of the Cape University. Five other essays were selected 
for publication, of which three were by Colonials. Four of these 
are printed along with Professor, Greswell’s in ‘ England and Her 
Colonies” (Sonnenschein) ; Canon Walton, of Windsor, one of 
the five, intends to enlarge his essay and to publish it separately. 
The question involves more than those who glibly talk of Federa- 
tion imagine. First as to ways and means : the Hoye Family would 
have to be maintained partly by the British and partly bythe Imperial 
Parliament. Then, as to policy, the Colonies differ in their views 
on Free-trade, on the way in which they look on Foreign Powers— 
New South Wales and Victoria, for instance, feeling difficulty about 
the New Hebrides question, The general feeling seems to be that 
the Colonist must have the same voice as the Old Countryman in 
managing Imperial affairs ; and that the managing body must be a 
sort of extended Privy Council, that * King’s Continual Council ” 
having, of old, exercised enormous powers, 

Everybody, from Defoe (Cloud of Witnesses”) and Woodrow, 
down to Lord. Macaulay, has described “ Claverhouse” (Longmans) 
as the embodiment of cynical cruelty. Hardly does Scott, in “Old 
Mortality,” venture on traversing the popular verdict. Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, however, to whom Mr. A. Lang confided this 
number of the “English Worthies Series,” is more. courageous. 
He proves that a number of the stories are exaggerated, several of 
them more than doubtful, some wholly mythical, and his conclusion 
is that Claverhouse was “no capricious and unlicensed oppressor 
of a God-fearing and inoffensive peasantry, but a soldier waging 
war against an armed and turbulent population.” The same might 
be said of the commanders in Louis XIV.’s Dragonnades; and, 
despite Mr. Morris’s special pleading, it is probable that the popular 
verdict is right in both these cases, and also in the case of Cromwell 
in Ireland, and of Judge Jefferies in Somerset. The book, however, 
is very pleasant-reading, and throughout shows careful research. 

Mr. Oliver Burke’s “South Isles of Arran” (Kegan Paul) is 
enough to make every one wish to pack up his trunk and set out for 
a land where the chough is not extinct; where the mutton (bred 
on the same kind of rock terraces) is as good as that of the barony 
of Burren; where is Dun Alugus, the finest “ cliff castle” in 
Europe, compared with which those of West Cornwall are mere 
children’s playworks ; and where the people nurse sick visitors with 
a kindness seldom shown on the mainland. Moreover, these 
islanders, who still wear brogues of raw hide and cross the sea in 
curraghs, have just got 40 per cent. reduction, for which their 
absentee landlord is trying to recoup himself by charging them 32. 
a load for seaweed. No fandlord has ever made a tank (there are 
often long droughts) or planted a single Pinus maritima to stay the 
growing sands; but, thanks to a quarrel as to ownership between 
fhe O’Briens and the O’Flahertys, Queen Elizabeth stepped in in 
1886 as “lawful owner,” and han ed them over to an Englishman. 

The late Professor Richey’s “ Short ge) of the Irish People ” 
(Dublin: Hodges -and Figgis; London: Longmans) gives us a 
great idea of the receptive power of the Dublin Alexandra College 

irls, to whom the greater part of it was ‘read in the form of lectures. 
fe is one of the best books of its kind, for the author is nervously 
anxious to be fair, “never citing against the Celtic population the 


. statements contained in State papers, or citing against the English 


the unsupported allegations of Irish writers.” Irish history, pro- 
perly treated, is of all histories the most instructive, because the 
record of failures discloses the radical errors of systems. “ It has 
been—like Spanish history for the past three hundred years—the 


* elaboration of all those ideas of law and political economy according 


to which a nation should not be governed.” Those who follow 
Professor Richey through his temperate and suggestive chapters on 
the Race and Social Organisation of the Early Irish, on the Early 
Irish Church, and on the successive phases of English Invasion, 
will regret that his book ends with the Plantation of Ulster, Hugh 
O’Neill, whom he believes to have been grandson to the Dundalk 
blacksmith, and therefore no Celt at all, is the hero of his closing 
chapters. “ Had he been fairly dealt with, instead of being harassed 
and insulted past bearing by English Bishops and garrisons, and 
treacherously forced into flight by ‘The Casfle ' of that day, there 
would have been no need of a ‘ Plantation.’ And, instead of a 
Scotch and English ‘Ulster,’ which was the direct cause of the 
Rebellion of 1641, and of most of the hatred, and suspicion, and 
uncertainty of title, &c., which still aralyse the country, we might 
have an Ulster as thriving and cultivated, but inhabited by the 
descendants of its original possessors.” That will be to many a new 
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view of the Plantation of Ulster; but, from the dispassionate 
historian’s point of view, it is undoubtedly the correct one. 


EADERS of “The New Antigone,” by an anonymous author 
(3 vols: Macmillan and Co.), will have their passage through a 
heavy, though able, work somewhat lightened if they can take an 
interest in endeavouring to answer certain enigmas suggested by it. 
For example, one is kept on tenter-hooks to discover what the new 
has to do with the old Antigone: and the puzzle is never solved— 
not even the title-page motto from Sophocles gives the clue. No 
doubt Antigone suffered many things, and so did our author's 
Hippolyta; but then there is a river in Monmouth and a river in 
Macedon. Again, what is the drift of the novel? It appears to 
have one; but it also appears-as if the author had invented the 
fallacies he combats so strenuously, and were struggling manfully 
with phantoms of his own creation, His heroine is not easy to 
understand, except on a supposition of her being a mere slave 
of any sudden impulse—a supposition which we are clearly not 


~ intended to hold. A single sermon or religious service has often 


enough awakened consciences and effected conversions, but not 


_without some previous knowledge of the existence of religion. 


-Hippolyta is a young woman of exceptional intellect and education, 
holding exceedingly advanced views on the relations of the sexes 
and other social matters; so that she was a very unpromising case 
indeed for instantaneous conversion. Altogether, the novel dis- 

lays extraordinary waste of power, but the power, though wasted, 
is none the less there. The author has thought and read much 
more than is usual before writing a novel; and the next point for 
the occupation of his thoughts is the novelist’s art of selection 
and construction. The construction of “The New Antigone” is 
curiously crude. : 

“Cast on the Waters,” by Hugh Coleman Davidson (3 vols. : 
Hurst and Blackett), is a very slight story indeed, based upon some 
exceedingly improbable coincidences. Everything seems to run 
double; each of two successive owners of the same property dies 
suddenly just when on the point of making: a will, in each case a 
supposititious daughter being the sufferer ; but, as the two girls turn 
out to be sisters, and, unknown to anybody, the next of kin to the 
last deceased, no harmis done. The very considerable merit of the 
novel consists in its comedy—that is to say, in its portraiture, some- 
thing in the manner of Dickens, of a strange old scapegrace of a 
wooden-legged schoolmaster named Whiffin, and of his wife, who is 
no less an oddity in her way. These run, no doubt, into caricature ; 
but it is of a very legitimately amusing kind. “Cast on the 
Waters” is by no means the kind of work we should have looked 
for fromthe author of “The Green Hills by the Sea,” though that 
also contained a vein of humour. This vein has broadened in the 
present novel out of recognition, and its development is welcome. 
A little strong comedy is urgently needed to leaven current fiction ; 
and its presence would have atoned for an even less ingenious story. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard is distinguished among lady novelists as 
placing fox-hunting first, and man-hunting only second. Her 

eroines-—who have, nevertheless, excellent points—would resemble 
the Squire in “ Locksley Hall,” in holding their lovers only a very 
little dearer than their horses, if so dear. In “A Real Good Thing” 
(3 vols.: F, V. White and Co.) she, as usual, writes 2 sporting 
novel rather better than an average man, in the matter of plot—not 
that this is saying much—and very much better than the literature 
of the hunting-field in the matter of style, although there are 
uncomfortable signs of corruption about the latter. We are sorry to 
find that Mrs. Kennard’s hard-riding heroines are beginning to 
“negotiate” a fence, instead of taking or clearing it, and that her 
hounds are developing into “beauties.” She is getting slangy also, 
which she used not to be, but she spares us, as yet, the quotations 
from the Eton syntax and prosody, without which the male sporting 
novelist can scarcely get along. She is always good at a heroine 
with no nonsense about her, and in Kitten Morrison she is as good 
as ever. Her men are not quite so successful, but they serve to 
take their place in spirited runs, whether they are after the fox or 
whether they themselves are the quarry—whether pursuers or 
pursued. There are exceptionally few signs of carelessness about 
this slight and lively story ; the ‘only two noticeable being that a 
courtesy-title—Lord Verindra—is borne throughout by the son of 
a Marqnis by courtesy, and that a man born when his mother was 
twenty is only thirty when she dies at sixty-one. 

A very mild and crude performance indeed is another sporting 
novel, “In the Shires,” by Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. (1 vol.: 
F, V. White and Co.). It has all the usual incidents belonging to 
the conventional stories of its class, including the troubles of the 
half-greenhorn, half-knave, who tries to recover his losses by 
forgery. The hero is a sort of giant, known as the “ Galloping 
Squire,” who for a long time is breaking his heart for a woman 
whom he cannot ask to be his wife because he had promised his 
dying father to keep a very charming and amiable sister at home. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the Galloping Squire is a very 
muddle-headed person, seeing that there would not have been the 
slightest difficulty on the part of anybody. And we cannot fairly 
say that the plot of “In the Shires” is in the least degree more 
puerile than the manner in which it is presented. 

“ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” by Fergus W. Hume (Hansom 
Cab Publishing Company), is advertised as having had 25,000 
copies sold at Melbourne in three days, and as the work of one who 


isa master of the art of fiction at the age of twenty-two. As the 
production of a very young writer it is not unpromising ; and 
Melbourne is to be congratulated on still possessing so simple a 

taste as. to be “ wildly—almost madly (wide advertisement) stretch- 
ing out its hands” for a. very ordinary piece of shilling fiction. 
Evidently Mr. Hume is a prophet in his own country. 


Anchor," words by John Muir, music by Milton Wellings ; it is 
published in three keys,—Of the same pathetic tyne as the above is 
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“ Angels’ Tears” (“Dewdrops ”), written and composed by G. C. 
Bingham and Henry Pontet ; a long and successful career may be 
anticipated for this song.—Vol. COCCLXX VI. of Format Litolff 
is “Album Ceélébre ’—ten morceaux choisis, including Gounod’s 
ever popular serenade, a “Baracole,” by Spohr, and Schu- 
mann’s lovely “Schlummerlied,” and other less known works by 
German composers of talent ; this album will prove a very pleasing 
Christmas Box.—Two very good specimens of dance music are well 
chosen airs from R. Planquette’s opera comique, Zhe Old 
Guard, a set of Lancers, arranged by John Crook, and a Waltz 
by Otto Roeder. By the same adapter are asset of Lancers from 
The Sultan of Mocha, and “Gondolier Waltz” arranged on a 
melody by Reginald Foy. 


Messrs. WEEKES AND Co.—A very daintily got-up little book 
is “ The Children’s Christmas,” nine Christmas scenes, the words 
by R. Spence Watson, LL.D., music by Myles: Birket Foster ; the 
pretty cover will attract young folks, and the contents will please 
them.—A feast of fun and amusement will be found in three 
“Children’s Cantatas,” written and composed by “The Keighley 
Schools,” and set to music by Myles Birket Foster, they are: 


“Beauty and the Beast,” ‘“Cinder-Ella,” and “ Lampblack.” _ 


Between the two well-known and ever-popular fairy tales there is 
not a pin to choose; they are both bright, singable, and actable. 
With a reliable accompanist, the little folks may undertake the 
whole of the dramatis persone, although it would be well to have a 
grown-up bear. “Lampblack” is very amusing, although not so 
familiar as its two companions; the plot is taken from a story 
which has already made its mark, entitled “Bimbi.” There is 
much originality and a good moral in this tale.—‘ Victoria 
Regina,” a Jubilee song, written and composed by E. Spag- 
noletti, is void of originality, the last we hope on this subject, 
which has been so much overdone.—Six well-written pieces for 
the organ will prove useful for secular purposes ; by E. Cuthbert 
Nunn are “Three Organ Pieces:” No. 1, is “ Andante con Moto ;" 
No. 2, is a sprightly “Gavotte ;” No. 3, Romance.” They are 
all void of difficulty. Chopin’s ‘Nocturne, No. 2,” in 
minor, has been arranged with taste and skill by FE. Silas, 
but is too delicate a composition for this instrument, except- 
ing in the hands of a practical musician. “Romanze und 
Liebeskind,” by A. Henselt, has been well arranged for the 
organ by W. G. Wood.—‘ Meditation” is a refined composition 
by D. Robert Munro. Nos. 25 to 29 of “Favourite Melodies for 

olin and Piano,” arranged by Frederick Weekes, A.R.A.M., are 
respectively: “Spring Flowers,” by J. ii Cole; “Then You'll 
Remember Me,” from Balfe’s opera of Zhe ohemian Girl, “The 
Golden Trumpet’s March” (Godwin Fowles); “ Wilkommen 
Gavotte” (Kluss); and “ Rondo Burlesco” (Kuhlau). The whole 
group is suitable for drawing-room execution at New Year parties, 
as the music is well-known and light.—Of the.same easy character 
is “ Romance in G minor, for Violin and Piano,” by Oliver Cramer. 
— Sandringham Gavotte,” for the pianoforte, by C. H. Marriott, is 
cheerful and playable. 


WititaM REEVES.——“ How to Play the Fiddle,” by Messrs. 
H. W. and G. Gresswell, is an admirable guide to beginners on this 
instrument. It contains a goodly number of hints and much sound 
advice from various sources. In the preface to the first edition a 
pertinent remark of Dr. Johnson's is quoted: “A novice can to 
some extent manage to do many things tolerably, if only he is 
supplied with the requisite materials; but,” added he, “give a 
man a fiddle and a fiddlestick, and he can donothing.” We can 
cordially commend this interesting book to all violinists, old and 


young. 
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MR. P. G. HAMERTONS NEW BOOK * 


No one who knows anything about Mr. Hamerton (and there 
are few readers who have not read at least one of his works) need 
be told that his new work on the Saéne is a very pleasant one. 
Mr. Hamerton always writes like a scholar, and a man of obser- 
vation and taste, e has, too, an agreeable and unobtrusive 
humour, which, like a delicate sauce, gives zest to the plain facts of 
his narrative. All these qualitits are conspicuous in the new 
volume, which is graceful and entertaining work, with a spice of 
adventure, a good deal of information, and some wise refiec- 
tion. In all outward things the book is well worthy of its 
matter. It is a fine specimen of modern printing and binding. 
The paper is of the best, the type is clear aii large, the margins are 
ample, and the numerous illustrations are printed with extreme care. 
Of the illustrations, however, we will speak when we have given an 
outline of Mr. Hamerton’s journey. He wished to explore the river 
Sane from as near its source as might be, to its junction with the 
Rhone at Lyons. Inno part is the scenery of ‘the Saéne grand ; 
but it is often beautiful, and the towns upon the banks are full of 
temptation to both artist and archzologist. Mr, Hamerton began 
by hiring a long, narrow canal boat, called the Boussemroum, together 
with its owner, the patron, and a pilot, who was to navigate it. In 
the boat he fitted up tents for himself and his companion, Captain 
Kornprobst, a French military officer, and very comfortable and com- 
pact the whole arrangement was. Amidships wasa stable for thedonkey, 
Zoulou, who was to tow the unwieldy boat down the sluggish stream, 
First, however, Mr. Hamerton, starting from-Chalon, had the 
Boussemroum towed up stream to Gray, where Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, the American artist, came on board. Then Zoulou’s services 
were called in, and she, urged by Franki, a boy engaged to drive 
her, and who made yet another addition to the crew, slowly drew 
the great boat down the river through fertile lands, past quaint 
villages and important towns. Of adventure there was little. 
It was a placid life, disturbed only by the sudden, furious, yet 
evanescent quarrels between the pilot and the patron (why 
did not Mr. Hamerton give us portraits of these remarkable 
creatures?), the threatened overturning of the Boussemroum, 
and the arrest of the travellers as Prussian spies at Pontalier. 
This might have been an awkward incident; but luckily 
Mr. Hamerton and Mr. Pennell extricated themselves without 
much difficulty. The episode is full of warning for any other 
artists who may think of following Mr. Hamerton in_his trip. 
When they reached Chalon, the party broke up, and Mr. Hamerton 
pursued his journey to Ile Barbe, close to Lyons, in his own 
catamaran, the Avar, having as companions his son and nephew. 
The story of the long river journey is told in a series of letters to a 
friend of Mr. Hamerton, each written at the close of a day while 
the impressions were fresh. As to the illustrations, the great 
majority of them are from the pen of Mr. Pennell, though 
some forty are by Mr. Hamerton. Mr. Pennell’s drawings are full 
of grace and ingenuity, and they are admirably printed, 
in many cases upon India paper. He has considerable feeling for 
landscape, skill in composition, and much technical dexterity, All 
his drawings are pleasant to look at, and many are exceedingly 
charming. Mr. Hamerton’s drawings are more literal and exact, but 
they do not lack grace and expression. Altogether the book is one 
of fine quality, and it is certainly one of the most sumptuous Art 
publications of the year. 


* The Sadne: A Summer Voyage.” By Philip Gilbert H ton, Wi 
Hundred and Forty-eight Iiiustratios by ieaph Penaelt sudihenaien tocoes 
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BURLESQUE 


IT has always seemed to me to be a moot question whether Art 
leads its patrons or patrons lead Art, and whether what we call the 


caprice of fashion is not. rather the result of some natural law of 
Certain schools and 


which we have not hitherto taken cognisance. ns a 
styles rise up suddenly, usually ushered in by some original genius, 
seize upon public attention, become the rage for a period, and then 
decay. We usually find; however, that it is the interpreters who 
are the first to fall off, and that it is not until mediocrity and 
incapacity have usurped the field that the public begins to fail. 

It would be easy enough to draw examples from Music, Painting, 
Literature, in support of this position, but a single variety of the 
Drama will suffice for our present purpose. Extravaganza, travestie, 
burlesque—all the same thing under different names—for nearly half 
a century, with ebbs and flows, was one of the most popular forms 
of entertainment’ both in town and country. Twenty years ago 
there was scarcely a West End programme that dared to dispense 
with a burlesque to wind up with, now but one house in London 
ever thinks of attempting it. But we must go pack another five or 
ten years to remember burlesque in its glory ; older men than 
myself, who can recollect Vestris and Charles Mathews and their 
incomparable company at the Olympic in Planché’s delightful and 
refined extravaganzas, written in the days before music-halls had 
vulgarised us, from the drawing-room downwards, will be inclined 
to date further back. It was at the little Olympic, in the days 
when it was one of the most fashionable theatres in the metropolis, 
that I received my first impression of burlesque from that wonderful 
genius Frederick Robson. Those who at the present day have only 
seen in burlesque a vehicle for mere buffoonery, horse-play, and the 
humours of a juvenile party, cannot conceive what travestie meant, 
as interpreted by the greatest English actor who has appeared since 
the’days of Edmund Kean. It was the grotesque, as we see it in 
the productions of medizval imagination, or in some of the illus- 
trations of Gustave Doré, a double mask, Rabelaisian on one side, 
Dantesque on the other; from the moment the little man with the 
big head and the wild eyes began to act, you lost your individuality, 


screaming with laughter, or held you suspended between the two 
with the grin of a gargoyle upon your face, just as he pleased; he 
revealed to you the absurdities that lurk in the most tragic situa- 
tions, until you were fain to exclaim with Macbeth, ‘‘ Henceforth 
there’s nothing serious in mortality,” and startled you by glimpses 
of the tragedy: with which the weft of absurdity is so often shot. 
Those who remember his scene with Creusa, and his dagger dance 
in Medea, will bear me out that this is no exaggeration of his mar- 
vellous powers. Hs F ; 

We could not, however,’ expect a series of Robsons in burlesque, 
any more than we could hope for a succession of Edmund Keans 
in tragedy ; such geniuses are few and far between: and for our 
everyday entertainment we had to content ourselves with something 
far less startling, such as could be obtained at the little theatre 
opposite, “ the Strand,” when H. J. Byron was the chef de cuisine 
at that house. Burlesque had a razson détre in those days, when 
serious dramatic art was hampered by conventionalities, relics of 
something that had been very fine in its day, but were then only dry 
bones out of which the soul had long since flown; no richer 
mass of materials had ever been at the command of the humourist ; 
there was. the ponderous tragedian, who, because he mouthed 
and paused, fancied himself the successor to Macready, and 
the ranter who thought he had only to split the ears of the 
groundlings to revive the glories of Edmund Kean; there 
was the villain of melodrama, who, from his black horsehair 
wig to his belt stuck full of swords, daggers, and pistols, from his 
“six tab tunic” to his boots of russet leather, bristled with points to 
hang jokes upon; there were the deadly combats with short basket- 
hilted swords, every blow struck to keep time to music; there was 
the village maiden, who skipped through forests drear and over 
craggy mountains in pink-silk stockings and sandalled shoes, whose 
only protection against the wintry blast was a little red cloak of the 
thinnest possible material, and to whom Nature and the elements 
were as tender as the lion was to Una, never offering to harm her ; 
there was the virtuous peasant lover, who always carried his ward- 
robe about with him tied up in a pocket handkerchief; the happy 
villagers, who danced all day and never worked ; the heavy father, 
sadly given to curses; the squire, in sticking-plaster boots, roaming 
among the ewe lambs of the village seeking whom he might devour ; 
all these, to whom audiences had hitherto listened with bated breath, 
suddenly transformed into subjects for inextinguishable laughter. 
There was a go, a dash about the Strand Company that no other 
actors have ever equalled; there was a furious fun thrown 
into those wild break-downs into which they used to rush 
at the end of every scene that was irresistible even to the 
most sedate. Theactors so thoroughly enjoyed it all themselves 
that their zest was contagious. And how admirable were the 
individual members of the company! The younger generation of 
playguers who have seen Mrs. Bancroft in Robertson's plays may 
form an idea of what that fine artiste was in burlesque ; the verve, 
the sprightliness, the fun, yet the refinement—a quality which is 
considered now quite incompatible with burlesque—that she gave 
us; but most of the members of the old Strand company, with the 
exception of Mr. Thomas Thorne and Mr. David James, have passed 
away, James Rogers, “little Johnny Clarke,” and others who are 
now but names, and nothing more. The Strand burlesque was short 
‘and crisp, a coherent story, taken from some well-known subject, 
and treated from a comic point of view, and it seldom exceeded 
an hour. 

It was a curious idea when the one-act burlesque no longer 
proved attractive to lengthen it into three ; on the whole, however, 
to judge by the last productions of the kind, it has proved a success- 
ful one; but the word burlesque is quite a misnomer as applied to 
this “variety” or music-hall entertainment ; the nearer burlesque 
approaches to the reality, the better it illustrates the old aphorism 
respecting the sublime and the ridiculous, the funnier it is 5 but, 
after witnessing recent productions, one is tempted to ask, What it 
is that is burlesqued? It is ‘‘ gag ” from beginning to end ; for no man 
out of Earlswood could ever sit down and deliberately pen the dialogue 
we hear. A couple of clever artists, who are capable of infinitely 


- better things, have what is called ‘“‘a bit of fun” among them- 


selves, which the audience enjoy quite as much as they do; the 
story supposed to be travestied is continually brought to a halt and 
departed from without rhyme or reason ; all concerned disport them- 
selves according to their own sweet will; but as their patrons greet 
every eccentricity with bursts of applause no one can possibly blame 
them ; it is not art nor acting, even of the lowest possible kind, but 
those ‘‘ who live to please must please to live,” and as theatres are 
business speculations, it is not the management but the public who 
are most to blame, H. B. B. 
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A FEW MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Next to living in the country, there is no better way of familiar- 
ising young people with foreign tongues than giving them amusing 
stories in the desired language. For this reason, some of Messrs, 
Hachette’s pleasant tales may be recommended asa salutary change. 
Written in good, pure, but easy French, they are profusely illus- 
trated, and are also handsomely bound for a present. Perhaps 
“Second Violon,” by J. Girardin, is the most amusing, with its 


-—The same 


e a mere puppet, he thrilled you with horror, or set you . 


by V. 
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st little hero, and sketches of Parisian bourgeois life 
while rustic dulness in Brittany is prettil pictured by Mdile. 2. 
Fleuriot in “ Au Galadoc.”—Madame de Nanteuil’s “ Capitaine” is 
more sensational, dealing with the career and brilliant progress of a 
young seaman and his wonderful dog, and two of the above-named 
stories have been running as serials in the Yournal de la Jeunesse, 
which is full of interesting reading. All these French books would 
suit either girls or boys in their early teens, who would get some 
fresh ideas beyond their own horizon.—But for those maidens of 
the same age who prefer their mother-tongue, Messrs. Shaw’s con- 
tributions offer a good variety. Few writers are better at home in 
the olden times than Miss Emily Holt, whose “ In Convent Walls” 
treats of the same period touched in her work last year, the 
{roublous days of our unhappy King Edward II. and his crafty 
Queen Isabel. Miss Holt is always careful of her historical facts, 
but this book is less interesting than usual, owing to the story being 
told by three different autobiographies, which renders the narrative 
disjointed.—Turning from Court life to the humbler classes, 
Brenda furnishes a charming ae history of a runaway 
rustic lassie, “ The Shepherd's arling,” most attractive in its 
simplicity, and as unaffectedly religious as her many previous works, 
amongst which “ Froggie’s Little Brother ” appears ina fresh edition. 
leasing tone runs through “ City Snowdrops,” wherein 
M. E. Winchester successfully carries out a poetic idea of a poor 
old negress making a home for gutter-children. This is a 
capital book for a parish library, and as full of common sense as Mrs. 
Herbert Martin's “ Country Mouse” (Griffith and Farran), which 
depicts the good influence of a homely country girl over a wealthy 
and selfish heiress—Both these stories are much more wholesome 
in tone than the highflown vein of “ Lotta’s Life Mistake” (Nisbet), 
by Mrs. Evered Poole, though the moral of the latter is good 
enough. Poor Lotta, too, is hampered with hideous illustrations. — 
Again, the moral is better than the style of “ Wishes on Wings” 
(Burns and Oates), where T. S. D. Ames demonstrates her belief in 
visions, and will be best appreciated by Roman Catholic readers.— 
Chronicles of large families provide a sensible quartet from Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran. Right merrily do French and English uphold 
the superiority of their respective countries in “ Two and Two,” by 
Mrs. Seymour, iwho neatly reminds tiresome pupils to be kind 
to their zovernesses, 2 lesson also driven home by Madame Ryffel 
in “ Mademoiselle’s Story.” A governess, too, was sorely needed 
by “Captain Fortescue’s Handful,” for the unsophisticated sisters 
takingly described by C. Marryat Norris must have been a trial to 
anybody but a doting father. They might well have taken pattern 
by sober Rachel in “A Far-Away sousin,” where K. Cornish depicts 
juvenile mischief with much gusto and sympathy. 

Christmas without a line from Mrs. Molesworth would be strange 
indeed, and the authoress will not disappoint her audience by 
“Little Miss Peggy” (Macmillan). There is less material than 
usual in the story; but it is charmingly told, and bonny Peggy is 
full of naive sayings and quaint fancies. Manyvof her young readers 
will find a new interest in looking out of their nursery windows to 
see whether they can discover an odd family at the back to amuse 
them, as Peggy did. As usual, Mr. Walter Crane contributes the 
woodcuts-—No less winning a childish character appears in “The 
Story of Little Hal” (Shaw), which Miss M. Butler makes almost 
too sad by the death of the lovable hero. Indeed, Hal is so perfect 
that he is certain to die—in a story-book.—To cheer them up after 
this doleful ending, small people can peep into Fairyland, under Miss 
Hoyer’s guidance, through ay of the merry brief sketches in 
“ Little Margit ” (Griffith and Farran), or hope to reach the same 
goal when they enter “ The Land of Nod” (same publishers), 
where Ada Marzetti cunningly ee alesson to lazy students, her 
ideas being well illustrated by F. C. Gould. Almost as much fun as 
in Fairyland fell to the lot of “His Royal Highness” (same 

ublishers), when the American city boy spent a happy summer on a 
Kew Jersey beach,—a bright sketch by Ruth Ogden, with some 
capital engravings by W. Rainey.—Lastly, in this supply of litera- 
ture for the younger children may be included “ Jack Frost’s Little 
Prisoners ” (Skeffington)—a further capital collection of merry short 
stories by well-known authors like its predecessors, “ Please Tell Me 
a Tale,” and so forth. ‘ 

Plenty of fighting seems the most necessar element in boys’ 
books. The Tada may take their fill in “The Duke's Own” 
(Griffith and Farran), where Mr. J. Percy Groves will lead them 
back into the past century to fight in the Iron Duke’s Own Regi- 
ment against herce by san Sahib—a stirring narrative, indeed, with 
the sober ingredients of history seasoned by a judicious mixture of 
love and humour. Or, if they prefer their own times, the Rev. H. C. 
Adams will guide them through “ Perils in the Transvaal” (same 
publishers), and let them share in the disasters of the Zulu War to 
admire the skill with which heroes escape the catastrophes which 
conveniently kill off the villains. This principle is also borne out by 
“ My Friend and My Enemy” (same ublishers)— thrilling record 
ofa Malay vendetta by Paul Blake.—From these heroic heights it is 
an abrupt transition to the peaceful victories won in “A Nest on a 
Hill” (Swan Sonnenschein), although the latter conflicts in agr!- 
cultural fields may be of more practical use to most lads. Indeed, 
Mr. J. Dunning’s farm lecture in story guise may well be recom- 
mended to all who propose entering on country life. 

Of the host of Ch i 


solemn, earne 


ristmas books now annually issued, how many 
win more than a season's popularity ? Yet certain very old favourites 
re-appear year after year, and can hold their own against all new- 
comers. Such as the handsome edition of ‘The Arabian Nights 
(Warne), revised by the Rev. G. F. Townsend, and crowded with 
illustrations and explanatory notes, or the companion volume, 
“Grimm's Fairy Tales” (Warne), according to Mrs. H. B. Paull’s 
translation, and equally ‘well illustrated—Or Captain Marryat s 
“Poor Jack” (Bell), and—in more modest dimensions—“ Sinbad . 
the Sailor” (Routledge) and Miss Edgeworth’s “ Rosamond, 
“ Frank,” and “ Harry and Lucy” (Routledge).—And finally, just 
the thing for very young readers, shortened versions, printed in large 
type for unpractised eyes, of “ Robinson Crusoe ” and “ Gulliver's 
Travels” (Warne), the latter restricted to the voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag. 

Amongst the Christmas books which have arrived too late for 
detailed notice are “North against South,” by Jules Verne, a 
stirring story of the American Civil War (S. Low); “ Eight Tales 
of Fairy-Land,” by Louise B. Poirez, with twenty-four illustrations 
ertrude Muntz (Field and Tuer); “Legends for Lionel, 
in pen and pencil by Walter 
Adventures of A Very Little 


cesintly and delicately illustrated 
of “Moravian Life in 


rane (Cassell); “The Life and 
Monkey, and Other Tales,” by the author L 
the Black Forest” (Swan Sonnenschein) ; “The Tribulations of 
Tommy Tip Top” (Myra and Son); “Our Sunday Stories 
(Cassell and Co.); “Crookleigh, A Village Story,” by Silas K 
Hocking, F.R.H.S. (Frederick Warne) ; “Eldon Grange, an 
interesting tale for boys by Andrew Clark (Hamilton Adams), and 
“The Child Elves,” a fairy tale founded on fact by “M. L. 
(Griffith and Farran). mys 

Our list of annuals includes 7he Art-Fournal (Virtue), The Girl's 
Own Annual, The Boy's Own Annual (Boy's Own Paper Office), 
“The Little One’s Own Companion” (Dean), “The Boy’s and 
Girl’s Companion ” and “ The Churchworker ” (Church of ngland 


. Sunday School Institute), Zhe Fireside, Home Words, The Day of 


Days, Hand and Heart (Home Words Publishing Office), “ Peter 
Parley’s Annual” (Ben George), “ Illustrations * (Kent), “ The 
Band of Mercy,” and “The Animal World” (Partridge). “A 
Study in Scarlet,” a story recently noticed by us among the 
Christmas Numbers, was written by Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTIOE.—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Ohitty granted a Perpetual 
Injunction with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Tofringing Messrs, Joha Gosnell and Co.'s 


Registered Trade Mark, CHERRY BLOSSOM 
F. PINET’S 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
Celebrated for Elegance, Comfort, ‘and Perfect Fitting. Each Boot bears 
on the Sole the following Trade Mark: 

HAND SEWN. 


Also NAME, with SIZE 
and 
FITTING, on LINING. 


MACHINE SEWN, 


Also NAME, with SIZE 
and 
FITTING, on LINING. - 


F. PINET’S BOOTS AND SHOES 


Are SOLD IN all the PRINCIPAL CITIES of the WORLD. 
Where not found they may be had direct from the Factory, 
44, RUE DE PARADIS, PARIS, 


Price List on Application. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 


THE 
“ Louis” 
VELVETEEN 


NEST 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the bst,is guaranteed 
Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


LE’S FOOD 


FoR [NFANTS ; c ALSO WELL ADAPTED FOR 


~ Le + Naor HILDREN &INVALIDS 
me Oe pees The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is CHOICE MILK from SWISS 
S. to which is added a little SUGAR and some HEAT 


FLOUR. the insolube parts of which have been excluded by a special 

PROCESS OF ‘BAKING The product obtained <n this wat acts 

@s a solvent upon the caseine, and prevents the Milk from curdling in 

jarge lumps, thus rendering the whole cormbound. which is of the 

ighest nutritive value, as digestible as MOTHER’S MILK. It is re- 
ero by the highest Medical Authorities throughout the world 
E'S FOOD, conrarninc MILK 1N ITSELF, is instantl 

Prepared with the StmpLE ADDITION OF WATFR. _ 


TRADE MARK 
‘Redistered 


THE GRAPHIC 


ft 


ASH 


ae IT IN THY MARBLE HALLS ; 
N Adoy 70 CLEANLY MAIDS | BRING, 
TRY IT ON YOUR PAINTED WALLS, 
FOR YOUR METALS OR YOUR. BRASSES, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and General Dealers everywhere, If not obtainable near you, 
send 4d. in Stamps for full-size Bar, free by post ; 1s. for three Bars, free by post;.1d. stamp for 
small Sample, free by post, mentioning the ‘‘GRAPHIC.” 


B. BROOKE and CO., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N. 


Under the Patronage of the Royal Families of Europe. 


EGERTON BURNETT'S 


ROYAL SERGES esizst® 


1s..to 45. 6d. per yard. Extra Strong 
Schoolboy Serge, 31in. 2s. 3d. per yd. 
Double Width Serges for, India and Summer ‘Wear, 4s. 6d. to.7s, 6d. per yard. Wear and Tear Withstood. 
PATTERNS POST FREE.) ies pee 


EGERTON BURNETT, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 


No Agents. Any Length Sold. Carriage Paid to any Railway Station on Orders over 20s, 


WANBILL BE LTS 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver is made or 
woven silk elastic. It fixes the necessary_ support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as 
light as a feather. : 

“Nothing can be better, The Swanbill Silk elastic 
belt_is a real comfort.’"—-Court Journal, 

“The Swanbill Belt [ recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetry of figure. By attention a 
woman may almost retain her natural maiden form, 
even though the mother of a large family."~-Madame 
Schild's Fournal, | 
Send ‘size of waist, with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 


Street. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 
174, Sloane Street, Belgravia (late of Piccadilly). 


ite) = 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 
OXFORD ST,, W., & POULTRY, EC. 


MANUFACTORIES:— 
35, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK’ST., SHEFFIELD. 


. 


Vf / 


, 
i AGO Fs 


List Nova 4.64.8 @ & 2 
List No.(forIndia) . .« « 54 
ListNo.3. 0. + + 8 
ist No.4 . A Z Se : 32 E60 
Illustrated Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Swan- 
bill Corsets. and Swanbill Belts, sent Post Free. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Sloane Street, Belgravia. 
Late of Piccadilly. = 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
HOLLOwAY’'s PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and asa 
eneral Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


a [ ‘AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
Chemist. and constantly prescribed 


a 
5 3 
$ BEETHAM s 
CAPILLARY 
HAR FLUID. 


Free from iead, dye, andall poisons. Is unequalled 
for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, 
strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully 
improves the growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair 
ofall shades, and keep: it in any desired form during 
exercise, -B—It _is_made_ in Three Shades: 
* Light.” “ Dark,” and "* Extra Dark," the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 


R. DE ROOS 
GUTT& VIT#& pats 
is the only preparation really to be relied on for 
effecting a permanent cure in all cases of Nervous 
Exhaustion and Physical Debility (arising from what- 
ever cause), It almost, magically invigorates both 
body and mind, and efieotually builds up the most 
shattered constitution. , Its life-reviving properties 


as it ; xistence, and'render life worth | hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly | by an experienced 
lising: a Brice 1s, end 435, at all Medicine Hans oF recominended. Et ie not dye. Botties, as. 6d. and | by the most eminent Skin Doctors. vent ites, geod 
carri: i B ietors, 43, Holford | 4s. 6d.; free for 3d. extra 4 or nny stamps. be | 
ewe ee M. BEETHAAMI and SON. Chemists. Cheltenham | TYLOR. Chemist. 13, Raker Stree, London, W. 


Square, London, W,C, 
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N? HOME SAFE FROM 
DESTRUCTION BY FIRE. 


Unless provided with 
The well-known and often proved 


HARDEN STAR GRENADES 


pices EXTINCTEURS. 


Both Appliances are 


AdOFTED: BY HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN.—NOTICE—The 
Blue Fluted Glass Grenade is the 
HARDEN STAR. The Original, 
Best, and Most Efficient. 


THE HARDEN STAR and SINCLAIR Co., Ltd., 
114, CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC., 
d all Ironmongers. 
: “ They fit perfectly, and 
are far superior to all 
the other Corsets I have 
tried.” % 
Signed, MARIE ROZE 


YN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET. 


Will not split in the 
Seams nor tear in the 
Fabric. 

: Exquisite model Per- 
fect comfort,Guaranteed 
wear. 
_ Beware of worthless 
’ imitations. | 

- 6 Every qouatine. ¥ &N 
Corset is stamped “ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam; 
Corset. No. 116,” in oval. ‘THREE Gotp Mepas Vil? 
SoLp BY ALL DRAPERS AND LapiEs’ OUTFITTERS. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


NECRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


Se 


CELEBRATED OPERA, RAGE, AND 
FIELD GLASSES, : 


In Sling Case. 
Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 


TWO GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 


NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA 


OprictANs AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE (QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches—45, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. 


Photographic Studio— 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Illustrated Price Lists Free to all parts of the World 


Telephone No. 6.583. 
Telegraphic Address—"* NEGRETTI,'‘London 
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Siiaginasne ror 
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S. SILVER 
hy 
CaTALOGUES MEDAL AT 
- INVENTIONS 
UREE EXHIBITION 


ATKINSON and PHILIPSON, 


Carriage Manufactory, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


GTEEL WIRE FENCING 


2 . Price from 73d per yard. 
é me Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurd'es. & 


BAYLISS, ONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Show Rooms—139 and 141, CANNON 


STREET, E.C. 
5,000 
K 


SILK. UM- 
BRELLAS, 
Jee as od: ach, 

oF ‘ a om 
THE ] the ‘Manutac- 


low-ribbed 
mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s. od., or 36 stamps. 


“cc yy turer. Ladies’ 
PAR | KER”. 
! Twill Silk, 

UMBRLELL i 
Frames. 
beautifully 
38,000 sold in1z months. List and testimonials free. 
ecovering, &c., neatly done. —Address, J B. 

i S. 


Patent Hol- 
Registered. 
carved and 
PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield 


BURKE'S === 
monte I IK I 
WHISKEY. 


THE MOST DELIGATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


BOTTLED IN DUBLIN. 


SAMPLE (One Dogen) CASE sent 
direct from Dublin, Carriage paid, to any 
address in the United Kingdom. 


PRICE 42/= PER CASE: 
E. & J. BURKE, DUBLIN- 


I “HROAT IRRITATION and 
_& COUGH.—Soreness and dryness. tickling and 
‘rritation, inducing cough and a: ecting the voice. 
For these syinptonis use EPPS'S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes 
actively. healing. Sold in tins, 1s. 1id.,_ labelled 
eee S EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
ondon. 


PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJMBES. 
—Dr. George Moore, in his work on “ Nose and 
Throat Diseases,” says :—" The Glycerine Juiubes 
prepared by James Epps and Co. are of undoubted 
service as a curative or palliative agent;” while Dr. 
Gorcon Holmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Threat and Ear Infirmary, writes:—‘* After an 
extended trial I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
ne considerable benefit in alm stall forms of throat 
isease. 


eee 
————————————————————— 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are 
you broken in your rest by a sick child suffering 
with the pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a 
chemist and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor 
sufferer immediately. It is perfectly harmless ; it 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the chi 
from pain, and the Jittle cherub awakes “as bright 
as a button.” 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 

SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommende: by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
howels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhoea, whether arisite from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that “' Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper, _No mother 
should be without it. Sold by all “medicine dealers, 


at rs. 1d. 
HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 


Will positively restore, in every case, grey OF white 
hair to its original colour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable Smell of most.“ Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful. as well as promotes the 
growth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are 
not decayed. 


a 
HE MEXICAN HAIR 

; _ RENEWER are 
This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 


from eight to twelve days. ‘ A 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandriff, an leaving the scalp ina 
clean, healthy condition. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 

Is put up_with directions in German, French, and 

Spanish. Retail everywhere in the kingdom at 3s. 6d, 

Only. one size.—Sold_ wholesale byt e x 

AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33, 

Farringdon Road, London. 


PLORILINE.— For the TEETH 
_ AND BREATH 2 

Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in tue world. It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth trom all 
parasites or living animalcule, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful Barance to the breath. 

The FRAGRANT F ORILINE removes instantly 
all odours arising frgm a foul stomach or tobacco 


smoke. 

Yor children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay its advantages are paramount. The FLORi- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities; no one need fear using it too often or too 
much at a time. 


muchatatime. 0 

FLORILINE.~ For the TEETH 
and BREATH.—Is sold wherever the English 

language is spoken. 

‘Ask for the FRAGRANT FLORILINE, Pr:ceas 6d. 

the ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Sold_ wholesale by 
Y, Limited, Farringdon Road. 


DRUG COMPAN 
London. 


————————————————————— 
( SARTERS COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 

Keeps the scalp free from dandriff, promotes the 
-growth of the hair, and makes it sott, silky, and 
‘uxuriant, Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 
cately perfumed, it is equally suitable for all ages but 
is invaluable and indispensable in the nursery 


(CARTERS COLOGNE OIL 

_ FOR THE HAIR 
May be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Hairdressers throughout the world. Price 15._per 


! bottle, or a single bottle will be sent by Parcels Post 


on receipt of stamps 1s. 3d. 

Prepared only at the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DR UG COMPANY (Limited), 33. 
Farringdon Road, I ,ondon, Proprietors. 


r BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for COUGHS. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for BRONCHITIS. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for ASTHMA. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


ave been before the public for over thirty 
years. Every year finds the Troches in some 
new, distant Jecalities in, various, parts of the 
world. Being an art cle of merit, when once used 
the value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are 
kept alwaxs at hand to be used as occasion requires. 
For COUGHS. COLDS, and THROAT DI- 
SEASES the Troches have proved their efficacy. 
A neglected cough, cold, or sore throat, which mi ht 
be checked by a_ simple remedy like BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, if allowed to pro- 
gress May terminate seriously. For bronchitis, 
asthma,‘catarrh, and consumptive coughs the Troches 
are used with advantage, jiving oftentimes immediate 
relief. Singers and public speakers will find them 
excellent to clear the voice and render articulation 
wonderfully easy. They may be procured of any 
first-rate Chemist or Medicine Dealer throughout the 
World, at 1s. 14d. per box. i 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION. 

BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

for IRRITATION in the THROAT. 

BROWNS BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. 
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DF J: COLLIS 
- ee: BROWNE'S é 
HLORYDYNE. 
R. J.C. BROWNE (late 


Army Medical Staff) discovered 
aremedy. .v.denote which he coined the 
word 
Ml the formula, anything else sold under 
aa tbe fone of CHLOKODY NE must be 

LNB a piracy. 
Rati : 
Se LL ATTEMPTS AT 


‘ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
cover its composition. 


D® J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S ; 
(CHLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


(CHOLERA, 
DYSENTERY 
D!4RRHEA. 


““Earl Russell, communicaied to the 


College of Physicians that he had received 
s Consul at 
hi 


; 


if 


ql 


a despatch from her Majesty's 
Moniliatotheeffect that holera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the, Y 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 

YNE."'—See Lancet, December 31,,1885. 


THE GENERAL BOARD | OF 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 


as a charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


ROM the VICEROY'S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5. 1880. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, ondon. 

Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread, reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asaremedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we fancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. ‘e could multiply in- 
stances ad infinitum of theextraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 
dynein Diarrhoaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera’ seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhoea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 

‘ower.- We have never used any other 
orm of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's. froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best, andalso from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
'SYMES and CO. 


Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


ee ee 
D® J. COLLIS © BROWNE'S 
CHLOROD 


YNE—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
‘W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court 
that ir. . Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretieg to say that ithad been sworn to. 
—See the 7imes, July 13, 1884. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
(CHLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind. affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep, WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and _ invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


COEDS. 
RONCHITIS, 
(CouGHs, ASTHMA. 


J... COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE _ most effectually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 
ROUP and DIPHTHERIA 


Cc f 
D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


PILEPSY, PALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS CHE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
EURALGIA, R HEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 


DYNE bears on the Government Stamp, 


the name of the inventor. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Bottles, is, id 28, 9d.) 48. 6d 
34. Great Russell Street, W.C.. Sole Manufacturer. 
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—WEAKNESS— 
The most Simple and Effectual means of 


promptly overcoming Weakness is by wearing 


ELARINE 


Ss’? 
ELECTROPATHIC BEL 


It promotes the circulation, assists the diges- 
tion, invigorates the debilitated constitution, 
strengthens: the nerves and muscles, and 
promptly renews vital energy. It is also a 
Reliable Setecnatd. against Cholera, 
Rheumatic & Nervous Diseases, &o. 

‘Advice and pamphlet free of charge. ‘The 
Company's Physician is in attendance daily. 

Obtain one of these world-famed Belts, post 
free, by remitting 21s. cheque or postal order 
to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consulting Electrician, 


The Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 
52, OXForD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Corner of Rathbone Place. 


Viigletet PARIS 


SPECIALITIES IN P 
VIOLETTES & SAN REMO{ seria 


MUGUET DES SOAP, eto. 
ROYAL THRIDAGE SOAP, VELOUT INE SOAP 


Te be obtained from all high-ciass Perfumers, Cl 


Wholesale only: Osborne Garrett & Co, Londaa, W. 


HLORODYNE. | Dr.; Browne | 
am isthe sole inventor, and it is therefore : 
#] evident that, as he has never published : 


STEAM ENGINES 


One H.P. Upwards. 

Simple. Durable. 

Moderate in . Price, 
And Suitable for all Purposes. 


Circular_and Band 
Saw Benches. 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND ‘FAMILY 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
256 to 262, REGENT GTREET,| 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM, 4 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part af} 
England on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. Address— } 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE.| 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Catalogue G free on application 
E. S. HINDLEY, 
11, Queen Nieto a Street, 


London, E.C. 
(Works—Bourt Dorset). 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ETC., POST FREE. 


Roe NSON and CLEAVER'S 


as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 


RENCH and ENGLISH 
DRESSMAKING at verv moderate charges. 
PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 


Forwarded promptly. 
ETER OBINSON’S 


Sheetin 
bleache 
wide, 1s. 11d. 
yard; 24 
wide, 2s. 44d. per 
yard (the most du- 
rable article made) 
Roller Towelling. 
18 inches wide. 33d. 


d G ; 

doset tine (COURT AND GENERAL 
Diaper, 8h; | pet MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 

ard. Frilled 


inen Pillow 
Cases from 1s. 43d. 
each. 


256, REGENT STREET. 


Samples _and 
Illustrated _ Price 
Lists, post free to 
any part of al | 


New Catalogue February, 1387, now ready, 
T HE G UN of the DERIOD” 
‘TRADE MARK Kecp. 
EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY oR METIORD 
RIFLING 


ROBINSON and (CCLEAVER'S | GRIP, 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
gs. 6d. per dozen. ‘T ‘able Cloths. 2 yards square 
2s. 11d. ; 23 yards by 3 yards, 58. 11 each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths. ugd.each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4s. 4d. per dozen, P 

Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., 
Woven and Embroidered. 

Samples and Tilustrated Price Lists, 

Post free to any part of the world. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen, &c. 


BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address :—" LINEN,” Belfast. 


STOUT PERSONS 


LOWEST & 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
LARGE BORE RIFLES for big 


< game shooting, 4, 8. and to bores, 20, to 50 
guineas; “360, "400, “450, “300. and ‘577 Bore Express 
Rifles from 15 guineas. Rook. Rabbit, and Deer 
Rifles—non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—380, 360, ‘349 
"320, 300, and ‘220 bores, from 3 to10 guineas. Single 
hammerless, same bores, 8 to 12 guineas. CAPE 
GUNS, one barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore 
for shot or spherical ball: as M-L’s, from 6 guineas 
as B-L’s, from to to 30 guineas. COLONIAT GUNS 
one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot barrels 
choked or cylinders, from 18 to 30 guineas, this latter 
forming a battery of, itself for the man of moderate 
means ; ‘360 to'577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot, for 
paper or brass s! hells. Send six stamps for Catalogue 
of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, the largest stock in 
the world, to 


G.E.LEWIS, 32 & 33, Lower Loveday 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Esras_isueEp 1852. 


Can obtain advice free how 

Weight and cure. Obesity by the only sure 
method ; strict dietand nauseous drngs unneces- 
sary, New Treatise with full instructions How 
to Act sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 

¥, K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury,Lon' 2p 


Now Ready. Tenth Editio™ ae =. —— 
CONTENTS ;—Symp- Se 


gtoms of Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion. “Special Ad- 
vice asto Diet and Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia. 
en- 
tilation. Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp, 
Address—Publisher, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 


eT 


COMFORTABLE. TEETH 


Beverages, Air and 


——<—<————— 


OZONE PAPER 


For the Relief and Cure of 
STHMA 


CAUTION —To guard against fraudulent imita- 


. o J 

and 06, aap, Cfo Sra Lon 4 em vane CHRONIC BRONC Ht TIS. and 
t Se t $i OM) Cac. t . 

series SR CEA HRS SIER BRONcHI 


THREAD. attached to the. stopper. 

SUEZ (YELLOW) instantly remoyes the most 
violent Toothache. EAU DE SUEZ (GREEN), 
used as a daily mouth wash, prevents for ever the 


return of pain, arrests decay, and preserves the | their complaint, 

teeth sound and white. The RED THREAD isused| Mr. WOODWARD. Worcester, writes :—" I have 
as the_ Green, but especially) adapted for children’s | derived_more permanent benefit from using your 
use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH PASTE. for the | Ozone Paper than anything [ have tried, and found 
Vemoval of tartar and whitening the teeth. Free by | the same with regard to my asthmatic patients." 
Parcel Post from WILCOX and_CO., 239, Oxford as. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per box. of all Chemists ; or from 


Street, London, and through any Chemist. _ Yellow, | the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O O. to 
2s. 9d. ; Green, 3s. 6d.: Red, 3s. ; Paste, 4s. 6d. i 


any county within the Postal Union. 
CORPULENCE. 


GGINS, Chemist, 499, Strand, LON DON. 
All persons suffering from this burdensome and dan- 
gerous state of the body, and even those developing 
tendencies thereto, should write at once for atreatise on| 
the subject, just issued by Mir. C. B. Harness, 
Consulting Medical Electrician, The book 


HARRISON WEIR, Esa.. writes:—"I not only 
use the Ozone Paper myself, but T recommend it to 
all Asthmatics I meet with as the best remedy lor 


Sees 


THE ae CONTINENTAL 


D R EMEDY. 


RICHTER 


effective manner,without resorting todrastic medicines, 
quack prescriptions, poisonous preparations, or star-| 
vation and will 


Nery, OBESITY Is CURED, be sent 


gratis and post free on application to the 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W. 


Corner of Rathbone Place). 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—'Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 


DR. RICHTER AND CO.. 

1, Railway Place. Fenchurch Street, LONDON. E. 

The “GUIDE TO GOOD HEALTH “ given away 
Will be sent Post Free to any one asking for itr 


SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION’ 


ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS | 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 lbs.) 
post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


LA BOURBOULE 


(AUVERGNE, FRANCE), Thermal Seaso 
from 25th May to 1st October. -All classes of Weal 
ness, Respiratory Organs, and Skin Disease, Rheu- 
matisms, Diabetes, Intermittert Fevers. 


HEERING’S ©" GENUINE 
COPENHAGEN secs. 


68 
ope. CHERRY eas, 1 
PETER F, HEERING. DY 


PurvVEYOR BY APPOINTMENTS 
to THE ROyaL DanrsH AND IMP RRS 


Courts,anp H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 


» by 

Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford dan Le 

EDWARD JOSEPH Mansriezp, and, publ ep! 
him at 190, Strand, in the parish of St. Ci! 


Danes, Middiesex.—JANUARY 7, 1888. 


L Russian 


ao 


